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Business houses that have 
tried Caslon Bond have 
adopted it for every day us- 
age, realizing that another 
product has been made 
popular priced by quantity 
production. Ask your paper 
merchant for test sheets. 


. umpty Dumpty Idea 
(old as the nursery rhyme) 


Has had a great fall 


OND PAPER —oh, yes, when we 
want frills and ribbon on a docu- 


ment—when we want to write an important sound- 
ing letter on a paper that rattles.’” How many men 


have that impression? 


Another Humpty Dumpty idea is due for a fall— 
for Caslon Bond is coming into every-minute usage. 


Men who never go to work without a fresh shirt 
readily understand the value of dressing their printed 
matter— their outside selves —in freshly starched 
garments also. Caslon Bond brings the trim colors 
and crispness of bond paper quality within pocket- 


book reach, makes it possible to do this. 


Here’s watermarked quality, all sizes, colors and 
weights, the recognition that a famous name and 
advertising brings, and at a price of 2 to 4 cents a 
pound less than anything like it on the market. 


Send for a copy of ‘Hidden Gold in the Bond Field’’ 
and learn the economic story that has made this 


possible. 


a popular priced paper 
for a workaday world 
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TO REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL u.S. FAMILIES --> ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


What makes Publishers Rich ? 


- ..... not new business, 
but old busimess ...... 
inexpensively renewed . . . 4s 


Any two-fisted selling organiza- 
tion can produce “new business,” 
but it takes more than salesman- 
ship to produce over 80% adver- 
tising renewals. 


For the last four years, over 80% 
of all TIME’s advertisers (using 
6 or more columns) have bought 
TIME the following year. 


Our three largest accounts will 
spend more than $150,000 with 
TIMEin 1929. In 1927 they spent 
less than $20,000.* 


RENEWAL VITALITY 


“If you can name them, timr’s Pro- 
motion Manager will send you gratis a very 
beautiful book about the TIME idea. If 
you guess wrong, he will send it anyway. 

- 205 East 42nd Street, New York 


THE VITALITY OF TIME’S PAST ANS PRESENT INSURES TIME’S 
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Hare's a big 


opportunity for American 
industrial and commercial 4} 
concernswithSouthAmer- 4 
ican interests, and South 
American firms with American con- 
» nections, to have motion pictures 
a taken “below the equator” at a cost 
= mo higher than charged in the 
United ‘States! 


A complete Visugraphic Pictures unit — 
directors, scenario writers, cameramen, 
technicians —is now en route for the 
East Coast of South America, where it 
will make a film record of industrial, 
commercial, and scenic features of Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine. The ex- 
pedition will be “on location” for several 
months, thus affording ample time for 
making industrial pictures for American 
and South American companies. Pictures 
already contracted for will be a series for 
the Munson Steamship Line and a one- 
reeler for Buenos Aires’ leading news- 
paper, “La Nacion.” A special service 
will be arranged for distribution of films 
in Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argen- 
tina. The expedition can be extended to 
include Venezuela and the West Indies. 


Industrial motion pictures have a place 
in your program of expansion. This ex- 
pedition afsords opportunity for getting a 
flat price for any length of picture you 
may have in mind without the heavy 
costs of transportation and unit main- 
tenance. 


Write for full particulars at once 
to Dept. SM 


VVISUGRAPHIC _ 
PICTURES, INC. | 


247 Park Avenue : New York 


et 


These most-valuable-booklets-of-the-week will be sent 
free to executive readers who make a separate request 


for each one on their business letterheads. 


Booklets will 


be mailed by the companies which publish them. 
Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Outdoor Advertising and 
Store Signs 


Fadeless Publicity. A book of Ing- 
Rich signs—a name familiar to every 
tourist. It can be used as a source 
of ideas on what other advertisers are 
doing to tie up their products with 
the point of sale. Illustrations in 
four colors show signs used by leading 
companies in dealers’ yards, on con- 
struction jobs, over retail counters, 
swinging signs, store-front signs, etc. 


Paving the Way for 
Your Salesmen 


The Calendar Book. There was a very 
interesting advertisement on page 703 
of last week’s issue: the Stone people 
show how effectively calendars can be 
used as the salesmen’s card of intro- 
duction. In their “Calendar Book” 
they go into greater detail and show 
how progressive firms use calendars. 
This form of good-will advertising 
always has been considered effective, 
provided distribution was handled 
properly and the calendars chosen care- 
fully to meet the desires of those re- 
ceiving them. This book shows how. 


Small Town Markets 


A Nation on Wheels. This grand 
McCall book is reviewed at length in 
the “Survey of Surveys” this week. 
Get it. 


A. H. M. P. Guide by Counties to 
Retail Outlets of the U. S. A. At 
last! For every county an up-to-date 
count on population, telephones, bank 
deposits, domestic lighting customers, 
motor vehicles and number of dealers 
in twenty-six retail lines. This is an 
extraordinarily valuable book for use 
in setting quotas and appropriations. 
The price is $2.00, but through special 
arrangements made with the publishers 
they will send it free to our readers 
who remember to request it on their 
company letterheads. 


Please remember to make a separate 
request for each booklet. 


Direct Mail 


Uncoated Facts on Coated Papers. \n- 
formation and suggestions designed to 
provide a clearer understanding of 
coated papers, their actual values and 
costs. How to determine quality, etc. 


Printing. Number 5 in the series, 
“Forms in Modern Business.” Sound 
and interesting elementary information 
on methods of printing, with illustra- 
tions and clear descriptions of offset, 
photolithography, photogravure, etc. 


Magazine Advertising 


Success Comes Mysteriously. An out- 
and-out promotion book for Time, the 
weekly news magazine, recommended 
for its beauty of layout and printing, 
and the forceful way in which they 
get over the story of the amazing suc- 
cess of the magazine from the time 
back in March, 1922, when two young 
men started with an idea and enough 
money to rent a $35-a-month office 
until the present, when it is in the 
million-dollar class of businesses. 


Report on Reader Reactions. An un- 
usual survey which gives a national 
picture of the readers of The Ameri- 
can Girl; unusual in that advertising 
and sales executives who receive it are 
asked to discount some of the figures. 


Electrical Advertising 


New Ideas in Electrical Advertising. 
A multigraphed report prepared by the 
research experts of the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany. It analyzes the many uses for 
electrical advertising and gives prac- 
tical suggestions on the kind of bulbs 
to use for each purpose. 


Motorized Selling 


Experiences of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with Salesmen. 
This excellent booklet has been men- 
tioned before, but because of the many 
recent inquiries about automobile fleets 
we list it again. 
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Reports by 
157 Spokane Wholesale and Retail Firms Show That 


1928 SALES BEAT 1927 by 14.7% 


—and 1929 is leading both! 


SPOKANE COUNTY CONSUMERS SPENT $470,031,540 DURING 1928 
—OVER $57,000,000 MORE THAN DURING 1927. 

In order to furnish authentic and helpful information to sales and advertising 
executives, the REVIEW-CHRONICLE GENERAL ADVERTISING BUREAU makes 
annually, at considerable expense, exhauStive trade investigations covering repre- 
sentative wholesale and retail houses in all lines. Our 1928 survey, covering 157 
leading firms, has just been completed. Absolute accuracy as to percentage of in- 
crease or decrease or approximate amounts of money spent for leading commodi- 
ties and invested in bonds, etc., is not claimed. However, exhaustive research and 
most careful compilation indicate that the following figures are approximately 
correct, therefore should be of value in considering the potentialities of the Spo- 
kane Country Market for your products and 1929 sales plan 


Here Are the Results of Survey Covering 157 Leading 
Spokane Wholesale and Retail Firms 


While the Spokane country consumers spent, in 1927, $412,492,- 
281, or $37,000,000 more than in 1926—8.3% gain—they spent and 
invested in 1928 over $470,000,000, beating 1927 by $57,000,000. 


(*Estimated volume of business by each reporting concern, each line taken into consideration 
in arriving at average percentage increase or decrease.) 


*AV 1928 humane 1928 
P * Average & 
tise = dumber | mecumasm | = Amat time Number [increase | = Amount 
Business Reporting ai ea oe Business Reporting = o - pha 
: Yountry 
: Automobiles ..... 11 19.8% | $27,050,176 | Farm Imp. Mchy.. 4 23.5% $ 9,917,681 
y Auto Access...... 8 3.0% 2,509,655 }] Furniture ....... 7 11.0% 25,604,929 
Auto Tires....... 9 2.9% 5,227,307 Gasoline & Oils... 3 19.3% 17,365,665 
a Site Weminie 4 31.7% 8,589,474 Groceries ....... 11 5.5% 83,269,264 
€ ir ie or Hardware ....... 5 4.8% 15,852,400 
Bldg. Material... 9 7.1% 19,637,976 Temes 4 s 4.076.806 
g Butter, Margarine 5 $a 10OTk SE 6? * ttt S rye teen 
h Candy, Confection- Meats (inc. can’d) 5 11.6% 26,212,500 
, 8.635.742 || Milk (ine. cann’d) 3 14.3% 14,245,209 
e ery, GUE. << «<5 5 12.3% 1635,742 : : igo at 
Cheese 3 14.3% 1.996.242 | Moving Pictures... 3 26.6% 9,305,863 
e Ci ore Ciga- ‘eae ” . . Paints, Oil, Glass. 4 4.2% 2,984,073 
psa Tobacco q 25.1% 17,579,153 WEEN 6. ces acwees 8 26.8% 7,602,294 
Clothing, Dry Sporting Goods... 5 1.4% 1,806,378 
3 Goods, Shoes... § 6.9%| 53,153,142 | Soaps, Washing " 
e Powders ...... 4 12.0% 3,026,544 
i eRe 5| 12.0%] 8,297,981 ; 4 t 
: : 2 Soft Drinks...... Fa) 6.6% 1,926,662 
& Cosmetics . 2 6.0%| 1,400,028 5 x. ocks and Bonds. 3 36.6% 70,113,120 
Drugs, Medicines. 2 6.0% 5,249,170 OCKS oa 6% 113, 
. Electrical App.... 7 22.7% 3,335,162 |] TOTAL, 29 lines 157 14.9%! $470,031,540 
’ Best for Many Y 
1929 Business Humming—Outlook Best for Many Years 
Practically all of the 157 firms covered report 
sales for February-March, 1929, beat 1928. 
g. b b 
ASSOCIATED RATE NOW SAVES YOU $23.80 PER PAGE: The 93,000 (86% UNduplicated) 
1€ 
combined circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE covers nearly 
Ip all the 101,735 urban families in Spokane and the 522 cities and towns of the field. Present asso- 
n- ciated rate means a saving to general advertisers of $23.80 to $71.40 per page, based upon former 
separate gross rates. Many of the former minority one-paper advertisers are already taking ad- 
or vantage of the associated rate and two-paper coverage, even before one-paper contracts expire. 
C- General advertising lineage in THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE 1928 
bs beat 1927 by 475,000 lines, or 12.2%—this, after strict censorship had eliminated over 65,000 lines. 
January-February, 1929, beat 1928 by 96,000 lines. 
SEND FOR “SPOKANE COUNTRY MARKET FACTS” 
REEVES! 6h DOMINANT FARM 
in nvm. J. Morton Co. KES ¥ MAGAZINES 
ew York. ema CIRCULATION SMO NSUNDANE TWICE 4 
N. i BS : Be SAN NS < on ~ The Washi 
; M. ©. _agenere & Z, Lene be ¥ as saoten 
n- San Francisco, Los | ieahenaang a alin ¢ ; i The Idaho Farmer 
py Angeles, Portland, Bites: Se Sa ae WEE — The Oregon Farmer 
Seattle. r os “rane. a : - 
tS A\\\ COVER SPOKANE AND THE SPO.SANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHING // 
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A Good Customer 
of New Orleans 


Hammond, Louisiana, is in the 
strawberry center of the South, 
beginning the shipment of an 
$8,000,000 crop now. Hammond 
lies to the North of New Orleans, 
well within her suburban radius. 
There are 1,129 families in this 
strawberry city who read 709 
Times-Picayunes every day and 
784 on Sunday. 


| Che Cimes-Picayune 
= {\L_IN NEW ORLEANS [CE : 


Member 100,000 Group of American Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Cities, Inc-—Member Associated Press Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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They DEMAND f 
Advertisi mg 


OO 
ns 
IG advertisers—Roeb- @ 
ling, Southern Pacific, o 


General Electric Wiring 
System, Kawneer, and 
hundreds of others—know 
the ever-present “inside” 
value of Listo Pencils as 
a tie-up advertising 
medium. 

Your name, trade mark 
or advertising message up 
to five lines, imprinted 
free on Listo, enters 
every closed door—stays 
at the prospect or custo- 
mer’s finger tips daily— 
finds him appreciative! 
Receptive! 


Color combinations 
to harmonize with your 
advertising. 

ROEBLING 


says of 


LISTO 


PENCI 


“During the past two years 
we have obtained from you 
a quantity of Listo Pencils 
bearing our special mono- 
gram for distribution among 
our valued customers. 

We find this to be a very 
suitable means of keeping 
our name before the users 
of our products. Your pen- 
cil is a durable one, is appre- 
ciated by the trade, and our 
rincipal difficulty is meet- 

the demand without ex- 
ceeding our budget for this 
type of advertising. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 


SONS CO. OF CAL.” 
FREE 
to executiver 


Your name and title on your 
letterhead will bring a Listo 
free, with your name imprinted 


thereon. Address Dept. B. 


Listo Pencil Corporation 
Alameda, California 


“FAVORITE of a MILLION USERS” 
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Shall Advertising Be Censored? 


an awakening necessary .... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: All 
honest advertising men will agree with 
you that something should be done 
about the growing tendency to inflate 
advertising. I doubt, however, that 
you will arouse much enthusiasm for 
the formation of another supervisory 
organization such as you are sug- 
gesting. 

The present National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, with its allied local Better 
Business Bureaus in all the leading 
ciites, has all the power and all the 
influence that you feel might be cen- 
tered in the Audit Bureau of Adver- 
tising. 

All the various interests in the ad- 
vertising business are represented in 
the sustaining membership of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau. Pub- 
lishers, agencies, advertisers,—in fact, 
representatives of all types of advertis- 
ing media and buyers of media, make 
up that membership. 

The National Better Business Bu- 
reau is in better position to exert 
moral influence on those who misuse 
advertising than any other existing 
organization, or any that could be 
formed. 

My own feeling is that there needs 
to be an awakening of advertisers’ 
agencies and media to the importance 
of actual cooperation to resist the de- 
structive influence on public confidence 
in advertising, now being exerted. 

Let the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the Association 
of National Advertisers, the Publish- 
ers’ Association and other groups agi- 
tate the question among their own 
members, and then bring about the 
cooperative action through the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau. 

The bureau is equipped to do just 
that sort of job. Rather than try to 
finance an entirely new organization, 
let those who are not now contributing 
to the National Better Business Bu- 
reau make contributions with the un- 
derstanding that this new and more 
intensive drive against unsound adver- 
tising is their reason for taking mem- 
bership. 

The bureau has been very successful 
in calling together a number of adver- 


tisers in the same industry, laying be- 
fore them the bad practices being 
followed by a few in that industry and 
then adopting standards upon which 
all leaders in that industry agree. As 
the result, the bureau, representing the 
whole industry, has been enabled to 
eliminate bad practices that have 
grown up in the advertising of a few 
members of the industry. 

The bureau can do the same thing 
with the various interests in advertis- 
ing.—Merle Sidener, President, Sid- 
ener, Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


a dangerous situation.... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: I 
have read with a great deal of interest 
the article entitled, ‘In Defense of the 
Public Faith in Advertising,” pub- 
lished in the March 9 issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. It deals with a very 
vital and important situation of the 
greatest interest to advertising agencies 
and advertisers. 

A really dangerous situation has de- 
veloped. Some of the agencies and 
the advertisers, and I think the former 
are more responsible than the latter, 
have gone to seed on the use of fake 
testimonials. This situation has de- 
veloped to such an extent that the 
public, generally speaking, has very 
little faith in such advertising. Its 
earmarks are readily discernible and 
the average reader has no difficulty in 
estimating them at their real value 
which is represented by a good, large- 
sized zero.—Walter C. Hughes, secre- 
tary, National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


library received missing copy . . 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: We 
are pleased to inform you that we have 
just received from one of your sub- 
scribers a copy of the February 23 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. This num- 
ber was sent in response to the request 
you made in our behalf. We appre- 
ciate your interest in inserting this no- 
tice in your paper and we thank you 
for your courtesy.—E. H. Anderson, 
director, New York Public Library, 
New York, New York. 
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An Audience of 22,300 Women 
Attended the News Cooking School 


Again ... for the fourth consecutive year . . . the women of Metropolitan Buffalo filled every 
available inch of space in the great Elmwood Music Hall to attend the Buffalo Evening 
News Cooking School. From the opening session, capacity audiences listened to Jessie 
Marie DeBoth as she conducted these classes. National advertisers participating in this 
series are loud in their commendation of the remarkable audiences which could only be 
gathered together by the News. It was conclusive evidence that this great Western New 
York newspaper reached into the homes of its readers, and that every woman felt that an 
event sponsored by the News was truly worth while. 


Imagine 22,300 women thronging the hall during the four days . . . picture, if you 
will, hundreds of these women braving the most severe blizzard of the Winter to avoid 
missing one of Miss DeBoth’s interesting demonstrations ... glance at the photograph— 
between five and six thousand thronging the hall. What a complete picture of the important 


part the Buffalo Evening News plays in the lives of over 86 per cent of the housewives of 
Buffalo! 


Presenting a Daily Audience of Over 162,038 
Families in Over 86% of All Buffalo Homes in the 


BuFFALo EVENING News 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
National Representatives 


Graybar Bldg. Post Bldg. Atlantic Bldg. Gen. Motors Bidg. Glenn Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Atlanta Boston 
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Representatives from Alaska 
to South Australia 


E now have representatives . . . from Alaska to South Aus- 
tralia, and from a great many places we are getting enthusiastic 
letters from people who have tried our goods.”’ 

Alberto Aders & Co., The Hague, Holland, in 1927 turned un- 
used facilities to the production of super-grade spices. “hey started ad- 
vertising in September, 1927, in The Christian Science Monitor, and 
continued—exclusively in the Monitor. 

Results enabled them to write the above statement five months 
later, and compelled them to enlarge their factory. Fifty thousand tins 


of spices were sold in less than a year, most of them in the United 
States—a new market for this concern. 


The Christian Science Monitor is their 
ONLY advertising medium 


“ALL our advertising, the appeals for representatives as well as the 
presentation of our spices themselves, is confined to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor,’’ says the manufacturer. 

The following figures are interesting: From September 23, 1927, 
to January 1, 1928, Alberto Aders & Co. used 5,579 lines in the Mon- 
itor, and 12 tie-in advertisements were placed by representatives. Dur- 
ing 1928 Alberto Aders & Co. used 15,536 lines in the Monitor, while 
| 81 representatives ran 363 tie-in advertisements. 

The advertising continues. Results have convinced this enterpris- 


ing manufacturer of the exceptional pulling power of Monitor ad- 
vertising. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK—DETROIT—CHICAGO—ST. LOUIS—KANSAS CITY—SAN FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES—SEATTLE—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN—-FLORENCE 
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International Business Machines 
Inaugurates a Future Demands 


As told to A. R. Hahn 
BY CLEMENT EHRET 


Vice-President, International Business Machines Corporation, New York: City 


Department 


definite trend toward a more 

careful preparation for the new 
problems which inevitably will arise as 
a result of the extremely fluid char- 
acter which modern business has de- 
veloped. While business as a whole 
has benefited richly from the rapid 
changes that have lately taken place, 
it has at the same time become infi- 
nitely more hazardous. Markets fertile 
and promising today are blasted with 
experiments made in a single test tube; 
contrariwise, new markets suddenly 
spring from other test tubes, bringing 
altogether new demands. Which 
means that more insurance is needed 
to safeguard present sales volume and 
to provide for profitable expansion in 
the future. 

While the importance of such work 
has always been recognized and given 
careful attention in our company, we 
have now created a Future Demands 
Department in order to concentrate 
more fully on plans for meeting the 
sales problems of day after tomorrow. 
To me was given the task of directing 
this new work. The decision to form 
such a department was made in spite 
of the fact that the greater part of our 
present potential market is as yet un- 
sold; it was made because we foresee 
changes in business methods, and de- 
Site to anticipate the resulting new 
needs, to find ways to meet those needs 
as fast as they appear. The creation 


UNNING through all Amer- 
ican industry at present is a 


The man who has been chosen to direct I. B. M.’s 
new Future Demands Department tells why this 
company regards preparation for the future as even 
more important than current market problems. 
He explains how research will be interlocked with 
sales planning and tells how the company by mak- 
ing first-hand field surveys is arranging to learn in 
advance where their best markets are developing. 


and development of new products to 
cover new fields will constitute the 
major part of this work. The exten- 
sion of uses for existing machines and 
their improvement will be a parallel 
line of inquiry. 

Instead of building equipment and 
then hunting markets for it, the pro- 
cedure will be reversed. It is our pur- 
pose to discover new needs in the 
business machine field and locate 
promising markets, then to build de- 
vices to meet specific demands. Our 
facts will come from a first-hand study 
of industry, from surveys and analyses 
made in the field. 

By making these first-hand studies 
of industrial groups with the idea of 
discovering a common need among 
them which can be filled by one 
type of machine, we will crystallize 
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some definite problem and be able to 
go to our engineers and say, “Here 
are three or four industries that re- 
quire a machine to do this, or that, or 
the other thing.” Inasmuch as the 
facts of the market will already be in 
our hands, we shall know that we can 
sell the device when it is finally pro- 
duced. From past experiences in un- 
covering new uses for current machines 
and in developing new models, we 
know this is a sound working prin- 
ciple. 

The experience of Dr. Herman Hol- 
lerith in developing our original tabu- 
lating machine suggests the type of ap- 
proach we have in mind. After the 
compilation of the tenth census his 
attention was drawn to the need of 
some mechanical method for handling 
the census tabulations. He designed 
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a machine to meet this need, and ten 
years later it was used in the work of 
compiling the data for the eleventh 
census. Although this machine was 
originally designed for a specific pur- 
pose, research developed the fact that 
it could be applied to some of the 
recording problems of American busi- 
ness. 

A single instance will serve to show 
how markets for this machine were 
éxpanded. 

A manufacturer of equipment sell- 
ing to farmers who needed more ac- 
curate data to expand his sales called 
for aid. His men had been placed in 
the field more or less at random, on 
the basis of general knowledge rather 
than on specific information as to the 
potentiality of their territories. 


Adapted to New Use 


Here was a case where it was neces- 
sary, first of all, to obtain the sales 
potential by counties. After an accu- 
rate analysis of the factors bearing on 
this manufacurer’s market, the sales- 
men were reassigned on a more equi- 
table territorial basis. Then the per- 
formance of each man, in relation to 
the potentialities of his territory, was 
recorded and studied. A little research 
enabled us to apply our product to 
this man’s problem, even though the 
machine had been designed, in the be- 
ginning, for another purpose. 

The study of another specific need 
in a specific industry was responsible 
for the development of a machine we 
call a Ticketograph. A certain tailor- 
ing establishment found the work of 
computing salaries for its workers tedi- 
ous and expensive. With buttonholes 
being paid for at one rate; pockets at 
another, cutting at still another, and 
so on, there were dozens of possible 
sources of error in figuring the pay- 
ments for employes. 

One of our men thought he had an 
idea for building a machine which 
would not only reduce the chances for 
efror in computations to a minimum, 
but which would figure the different 
periods of working time each at its 
proper rate. This machine was actual- 
ly built; though it came out of the 
tailoring industry, it has a wide ap- 
plication to other lines of business 
where a similar problem exists. 

The work of our Future Demands 
Department will be an extension of 
just these types of research, done on 
a broader scale than we have ever at- 
tempted before. 

The improvement of existing ma- 
chines—an engineering program that 
will enable us to cover a still wider field 
—will equal in importance our labora- 
tory work of creating new products. 
A slight addition to an automatic de- 


vice often makes an enormous differ- 
ence in the value of the device to its 
user. In this connection consider the 
time clock. The first models accurately 
printed on a card in black type the 
time of the worker’s arrival. This was 
a vast improvement over the older 
method of recording arrivals in long- 
hand, yet it occurred to someone that 
more time than necessary was being 
consumed in scanning the cards of all 
workers in order to discover the tardy 
atrivals. This thought led to another: 
that much time would be saved if the 
late records were printed in red. So 


Clement Rhret 


Mr. Ehret joined the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Cor- 
poration in 1916 as a tabulat- 
ing machine salesman. From 
his first promotion, three years 
later, to assistant general man- 
ager of the Tabulating Machine 
Division, he rose to division 
treasurer, then to division sales 
manager. In this capacity he 
doubled sales volume in three 
years’ time. In 1925 he was 
made general sales manager of 
the entire corporation; one 
year later he became vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Under 
his direction sales have con- 
tinuously increased; volume for 
1928 was the greatest in the 
company’s history. 


there came into existence, as a result 
of this thinking, a small mechanism 
which when attached to the then cur- 
rent model shifted a two-color ribbon 
from the black to the red side when a 
certain dead-line was reached. 

Such chapters in our experience in 
improving our products have shown 


us that we cannot afford to be satis- 
fied; we must continuously keep a 
finger on the pulse of the businesses 
that constitute our prospects, so that 
we can sense the points at which new 
needs are devolping. 

Just one more instance: Fifteen 
years ago, when a certain employe’s 
time was worth, say, thirty cents an 
hour, the loss of a minute a day meant 
half a cent. But a few years later, 
when wages had doubled, it meant a 
whole cent. With a thousand men 
working, there was a loss of ten dol- 
lars a day—enough to begin to worry 
about. Enough to create the need for 
a more accurate time-keeping device. 
Today the modern electric clock cor- 
rects itself every hour, automatically. 

These incidents will make clear the 
reasons for our elevating the impor- 
tance of future demands in our busi- 
ness even above the demands of our 
immediate markets, for how could we 
go on expanding markets if we were 
satisfied to concentrate all our effort on 
selling the machines we now have 
when demands so frequently change 
to meet new conditions? We believe 
that with proper study we can keep 
our fingers on the facts that underlie 
these changes so that our line will de- 
velop abreast the needs of industry 
rather than after they have grown to 
sizable proportions. 


Men of Broad Background 


In order that a Future Demands De- 
partment may function at highest 
efficiency, it is my feeling that it 
should be manned with executives and 
research workers who have the broad- 
est possible business background be- 
cause their duties will take them far 
afield. They will be called upon to 
acquire an extremely broad background 
in each particular business whose fu- 
ture demands they propose to study. 
This is the theory upon which our new 
department is being built. 


Not long ago I heard a research en- 
gineer for one of our biggest Amer- 
ican corporations say, “I want to find 
some workers who aren't so sure things 
can’t be done.” I agree with him. If 
we are to succeed in uncovering cer- 
tain basic facts about our markets, and 
then in analyzing those facts in their 
relation to the sales possibilities of our 
own product, we must place a pre- 
mium on open-mindedness. A Future 
Demands Department is no place for 
a man whose mind runs in a groove. 
Together with this open-mindedness 
must go a lively imagination, the abil- 
ity, if you please, to think occasionally 
in absurdities. Some of the best re- 
search men I know spend their time 
thinking along lines which more con- 
servative men would call ridiculous. 
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Fairchild Summarizes 1929 Sales 
Problems in Aircraft Industry 


10,000 planes, two for every pilot now licensed and 
ten for every nine now in use, will be built in 1929. 


Can they be sold? Must selling policies be altered? 


BY SHERMAN MILLS FAIRCHILD 


President, Fairchild Aviation Corporation. 


were 2,498 airplanes made in the 

United States. In 1928, follow- 

ing a chain of spectacular flights 
across both great oceans, there were 
produced 4,300 for the civil market, 
of which 170 were exported. In 
1929, according to the saner estimates, 
at least 10,000 will be built. 

The figures are from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, which keeps 
an eye on every plane in the country. 
Adding in the 2,000 surplus war 
planes sold into civilian service since 
1919, it estimates that there are now 
in operation in the States 8,800 com- 
mercial and pleasure planes. On 
January 31, this year, it had licensed 
4,290 pilots, with private, limited 
commercial or transport rating; since 
then the number has passed 5,000, at 
the rate of more than a hundred a 
week. 


Fre 1923 through 1927 there 


Two Ships to Every Pilot 


In other words, airplane makers pro- 
pose to build during 1929 two ships 
for every pilot now licensed and ten 
planes for every nine now in use. Is 
this folly? No, for America is taking 
to the air with a great rush of wings. 

The number of student pilot per- 
mits indicates that there may be 
10,000 new licensed fliers by the end 
of the year; possibly more. It took 
ten years after Orville Wright's first 
flight at Kitty Hawk in December, 
1903, to bring the list of licensed 
American pilots up past 250. 

The airport development in 1929 
so far scheduled calls for spending 
$93,000,000, or three times last year’s 
budget. 

_ The 3,781 non-military planes built 
in the United States in 1928 sold for 
a little more than $27,000,000, an 
average of almost exactly $7,000 each, 
not counting an extra $9,000,000 for 
Spare parts and experimental work. 
At $7,000 each the 10,000 planes to 


be built in 1929 would bring $70,- 
000,000. 

Military production and _ experi- 
mentation last year brought the total 
bill up to $75,000,000. Commercial 
aircraft production in 1928 increased 
140 per cent over 1927. This year, 
at the same rate, we will be investing 
$180,000,000 in aircraft, parts and 
experimentation, civil and military. 
The actual sum may be nearer $200,- 
000,000. Has the day of the airplane 
arrived? 

Granting that the commercial pro- 
duction for 1929 will be only 10,000 
planes, worth, without extras and 
spare parts, $70,000,000, where is the 
market for them? 

There are twenty-seven air transport 
line operators, whose planes altogether 
flew an average of 9,882 miles a day 
during 1928. This spring there are 
22,664 miles of airways in use, which 
is 2,776 miles more than there were 
four months ago, at the end of 1928. 
At the end of January there were 
17,470 miles of mail airways in opera- 
tion; since then 615 miles have been 
added. Mail planes flew a daily aver- 
age of 33,000 miles last year, and all 
planes commercially operated averaged 
43,000 miles a day. Fewer than 400 
pianes piled up the impressive total 
of 15,695,000 miles in a year. If 
the commercial fleet is trebled in 1929 
it will absorb only 1,200 of our 10,- 
G00 planes for sale. 

There are, however, 323 aerial taxi 
services listed in the spring Air 
Transportation Directory, carrying 
passengers and freight on short hauls. 
If these buy an average of three planes 
each during 1929, there goes another 
thousand of the medium-priced planes, 
ranging from $7,500 to $20,000. 
Add another thousand two-seaters at 
$4,000 for training schools. 

Those figures, which are liberal 
estimates, account for only one-third 
of our 10,000-plane production sched- 
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Sherman Fairchild 


ule. The rest must be sold to private 
Operators and to commercial houses, 
new fast taking to the air to save 
travel time of high-priced executives 
and, incidentally, to advertise. Most 
of these planes will be sold; the best 
makes will likely be oversold until 
they catch up with demand next win- 
ter. But it will take a selling 
organization to do it. 

The airplane industry has so far 
built up its selling organization in only 
a sketchy way. A recent directory 
listed 275 distributors and dealers in 
the whole United States. Alabama, 
Alaska, Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire and North Dakota report- 
ed only one airplane merchant each. 
There were ninety manufacturers 
active in 1928, so that the average 
factory had three dealers. However, 
forty-five of the manufacturers made 
92 per cent of the planes and prob- 
ably inad about nine-tenths of the 
dealers. 

The engine output in 1928 was 
3,500; to take care of 10,000 planes 
and replacements on 8,800 this must 
be more than trebled in 1929. The 
best engine won’t run forever; a good 

(Continued on page 40) 


Standard Oil Plane 
Conserves Time 
of Busy Executives 


By PHitip H. PATCHIN 
Assistant to the President, Standard 
Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco, California 


We have two airplanes, a 12-pas- 
senger tri-motored Ford and a 4-place, 
single motor Boeing and it is likely 
that as aviation develops we will 
acquire additional planes, particularly 
for sales work. 

The Boeing is now used by the avia- 
tion division of the sales department 
for the purpose of making visits to 
various airports for sales purposes. It 
is also used to carry executives to all 
of the flying fields of the western 
United States. 

The biplane was purchased six 
months after the Ford plane, late in 
1928, and proves that the Standard 
Oil Company of California is thor- 
oughly convinced of the utility of the 
airplane to its own business. The 
winged Standard Oil salesman is a far 
cry from the salesman of the past era, 
with his horse and buggy which might 
make twenty or forty miles a day. 

“The Standard Oil of California, 
No. 2,” as the Boeing was christened, 
made one of its first hops from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles in two hours 
and forty-five minutes. 

The new biplane will be used for 
the company’s study of aviation fuel 
and lubrication problems, as well as 
the transportation of executives. 

The Ford plane, luxuriously fitted 
with lounges and chairs for twelve 
passengers, was bought in May, 1928. 
Since that time, several thousand per- 
sons have flown in it, for it has been 
largely used in the work of making 
the public air-minded on the Pacific 
Coast. Prominent people, officials and 
customers have been taken for trips, 
most of them having never flown be- 
fore. 

Executives have also made use of 
the large plane, leaving their desks to 
arrive at distant points within a few 


‘Are the business men who are using planes in sell- 
ing and other executive duties satisfied that ‘wings’ 
are a paying investment?” writes one of our sub- 
scribers in Ohio. Here are brief reports from six 
companies that are using airplanes regularly, telling 
how management programs are being speeded up by 
air travel and advertising and good will developed. 


hours. Flying transportation in a single 
business day to any of the company’s 
oil producing, refining and marketing 
centers is possible, with the comfort 
and security characteristic of a railway 
Pullman. 

Kopak sound-proof walls make con- 
versation easy and couches furnish 
sleeping accommodations, for the 
plane is equipped for night flying. 

The plane has also been used in 
geological work. 


Anheuser-Busch Wins 
National Distribution 
in Three Months 


By E. R. CoyLe, 
General Sales Manager, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri 


Just a year ago, I was called upon 
to contact our branch houses and dis- 
tributors in almost every principal city 
of the United States. The time allot- 
ted to the work was limited and there 
was no hope of completing the job by 
railroad transportation. 

Aviation had made such marvelous 
strides that we felt there was no reason 
why we could not consider this form 
of travel for the accomplishment of 
our commercial activities. 

We purchased a Ryan Monoplane, 
220 horsepower, J-4, Wright Whirl- 
wind Motor; we employed a pilot and 
went to work. Due to inclement 
weather north of St. Louis, we selected 
the Southern states for our first activ- 
ity, rapidly following to the New Eng- 
land states, then to the Pacific Coast 
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up to Washington and back through 
the Northwest. Twelve weeks of con- 
tinuous flying were required to cover 
the larger cities of the entire country 
with possibly four weeks spent in the 
smaller cities after the trip was com- 
pleted. 

The advantage of the trip was that 
we obtained distribution for our Busch 
Extra Dry Ginger Ale, a new product 
at that time, in forty-eight states over 
a period of three months, whereas, by 
using any other means of transporta- 
tion, contacting the same number of 
accounts would have taken a year. 

We have flown more than 45,000 
miles in the interests of commerce, and 
the advantages of airplane travel over 
other means do not even bear com- 
parison when there is a job to do 
quickly. 

We believe that most executive con- 
tacts in the future will be made by air- 
plane, as the element of time is so 
vital a factor with us, and the airplane 
fills the bill so splendidly. 

I could go on and give you experi- 
ences innumerable as to how our plane 
has saved us time and money. 


Plane Speeds News 
and Pictures 
for Publisher 

By W. W. WaAYMACK 


Associate Editor, The Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines, lowa 


We use our plane, a Fairchild cabin 
ship, promotionally and for news pur- 
poses, particularly news pictures. With 
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Executives Tell How They 
Airplanes in Business 


us, it is more than just another means 
of transportation, to be used in lieu 
of railroad and automobile transporta- 
tion. In speed of transporting news 
and pictures, which also involves news 
staff men and staff photographers, we 
have gained a great deal. Practically 
all of our departments, even circula- 
tion and classified advertising depart- 
ments, have in one way or another 
been aided. 


Wadham’s Oil Cuts 
Traveling Time 


in Three 


By Francis H. Casey 
Manager, Advertising Division, W ad- 
hams Oil Company, Milwaukee 


Several of our executives have been 
on inspection tours throughout our 
territory on our Fairchild FC-2-5-place 
airplane and have learned that actual 
traveling time is cut one-third and that 
they were more rested and able to talk 
with our representatives than if they 
had made the train journey. 

One noon we received word that it 
would be necessary for us to be in 
Minneapolis as soon as possible. If 
we had waited for a train, we would 
not have arrived until eight o'clock the 
next morning. However, we left by 
plane one-half hour after receiving 
word and were there three hours and 
twenty minutes later. 

There have been numerous such in- 
cidents whereby the executives of our 
company were able to be at certain 
places in our territory in a moment’s 
notice. 

We found the operation of our 
plane possibly one of the best good- 
will builders we have ever had, and in 
addition, it brought our name to con- 
sumers in a most effective way. Our 
plan has been to give our dealers a 
tide of about fifteen minutes. Almost 
98 per cent of them had never before 
ridden in a plane, so it easily can be 
seen that their ride is remembered. 


I have many times written letters 
or read reports while traveling in the 
plane and have been as comfortable as 
if I had been at my own desk. 


American Eagle Sales 
Manager Gathers 
Orders ‘‘on the Fly” 


By H. D. HOLLOWELL 
Sales Manager, American Eagle Air- 
craft Corporation, Kansas City 


I had only four days to cover Rock 
Island and Chicago, in Illinois; Akron 
and Cleveland, in Ohio, and Buffalo, 
New York. Leaving the Kansas City 
airport in the afternoon, I landed in 
Rock Island in ‘approximately two 
hours, and by eleven o'clock that night 
had completed a contract for twenty- 
five planes. 

The following afternoon, I had an 
appointment in Cleveland. I flew di- 
rectly to Cleveland and transacted my 
business there in the late afternoon 
and evening, closing a contract for 
fifty planes. I left early the next 
morning for Akron and was in Buffalo 
for luncheon, where I transacted my 
business, and flew back to Cleveland 
to spend the night. 

With an early start the next morn- 
ing, I transacted business in Toledo 
and South Bend and kept an afternoon 
appointment in Chicago. Later I met 
a prospect in Milwaukee, where I 
spent the night. 

One stop the next day at Peoria and 
I was back in my Kansas City office 
in time to keep an appointment in the 
afternoon with a prospect from Texas. 

This four-day trip would have taken 
a week by train and would have neces- 
sitated sleeping in a Pullman every 
night. Only with the proper train 
connections could the business have 
been transacted in this length of time. 

We estimate here at our factory that 
the same territory can be covered in 
just one-third the time by airplane as 
any other means of transportation and 
find that appointments are more easily 
made and kept when traveling by 
plane. 

I know of dozens of others who are 
using planes for transportation and in 
nearly every instance they have in- 
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creased their volume of business as 
well as saved approximately two-thirds 
of the time over other modes of trans- 
portation. 


Expensive, But Worth 
All It Costs, Says 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


By JACK PATTO 
Mimax Department, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glasi Company, Milwaukee 


Our company has been in the air 
since the middle of September, for 
about 220 hours. Our ship is a Pit- 
cairn Super-Mailwing for two passen- 
gets and pilot. The purpose of our 
purchase was to form a contact with 
airplane manufacturers to demonstrate 
the quality of the finishing material 
which we manufacture. 

We have found that a given terri- 
tory can be covered much cheaper and 
just as quickly by train as by plane. 
As an example, a route which was 
covered recently took one week, the 
same time it could have been covered 
by train for one-third the cost: Mil- 
waukee, to Harrisburg, Harrisburg to 
Philadelphia; Philadelphia to Dayton; 
Dayton to St. Louis; St. Louis to Mil- 
waukee. In the use of a plane, this 
route must be covered by daylight 
traveling; by train it would have been 
almost entirely overnight traveling, 
thus increasing the working hours. 
Another recent experience was that of 
leaving Milwaukee for Moline, Kansas 
City and Wichita on Sunday. We 
arrived in Moline on Sunday afternoon 
and were held up there for two days 
“because of the weather. 

I am quite sure that during the 
warmer weather, our experience will 
be more favorable. ‘However, at the 
present time, we find it a very expen- 
sive means of conveyance but feel that 
the benefit derived from advertising 
and contact justifies the expense. 


Dealers Are Now Stocking these 
Distinctive New Packages 


Hudnut’s Le Debut box is so modern 

in feeling and so utterly different from 

the containers of competing products 

that it instantly conveys to the shopper 

the impression that the product itself is 
very new. 


Just because a product is destined for 

the kitchen shelf isn’t any reason why 

its container shouldn’t be artistic and 

up to date. Snowdrift is now on dealers’ 

shelves in this attractive new tin. De- 
sign by Rene Clarke. 


Indicative of a definite trend 
toward containers of more 
modern style and greater ex- 
cellence of design are these 
distinctive new things being 
offered by Hudnut, Tre- 
Jur, Eastman Kodak, Maison 
Elene and Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift, Inc. 
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Tre-Jur has found a 
refreshing new twist 
for the merchandising 
of lipstick in this case 
for the dealer’s counter. 
The lipstick containers, 
looking exactly like 
bullets, appear in red, 
green, blue and black, 
so that the shopper can 
choose the tint which 
suits her costume. 


Black and gold labels are used 
on Vienna Woods pine bath 
salts with excellent effect. 
The large bottle is encased in 
a transparent wrapper, under 
which, on the reverse side, is 
slipped a thin booklet adver- 
tising the product. 


Lives there an Eastman Kodak 
dealer with soul so dead he 
can keep these new packages 
out of his windows? Beauti- 
ful color combinations in 
.poster-effect designs lend 
these boxes a smashing dis- 
play value. Both new boxes 
appear in a variety of color 
combinations. Designs by 
Walter Dorwin Teague. 
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day. 


Below—This 2-Ton double 
disks and harrows 35 acres per 


Above —2-Ton sales ton. tap nch 
mold-board harrow— 


ing 
two heavy well done in one operation! 


Above—Another 
Mlinois scene—fill- 


ing the silo with 
the aid of “Cater- 


pillar” power. 


, the Spinel in addi- 


tion reghccehs in the field, delivers de- “Ton makes work of plant 
paki tango arto ia Saee ian 


“Makin, hat fared sao shines” with a 
Hoet > “Caterpillar”-drawn. 


on 
Yeaves more time for chores. 


pas Spr 2-Ton Bs ulled a 
loaded with 110 bushels 


oth ies corn apa Li 
at top prices. 


Below—When electric werd 

or gas engine is temporarily 

out of ission the “Cater- 
pillar runs the pumps. 


Caterpillar prepares direct mail pieces individualized to the needs of each industry. These broadsides and folders 
carry a minimum of copy. Pictures are allowed to tell the main story. 


Caterpillar Tractor Sells 
Skeptical Buyers With Pictures 


ICTURES show the uses—the 
P= sell the product. That’s the 

idea behind the advertising of 

the Caterpillar Tractor Company. 
Pictures give eye-evidence of what Cat- 
erpillars can do and are doing. That's 
why Caterpillar advertising, both mag- 
azine and direct mail, is largely pic- 
torial. 

Pictures tell the story of Caterpillar 
every month to 200,000 owners and 
prospects through the medium of the 
Caterpillar Magazine, a sixteen-page 
paper, six inches by nine, packed with 
action photographs. Pictures tell the 
story to thousands of prospects who 
receive Caterpillar direct mail from 
their dealers. Pictures tell the Cater- 
pillar story to the thousands who read 
Caterpillar advertising in magazines 
the world over. 

Where do these pictures come from? 
They come from everywhere—from 
professional and amateur photogra- 
phers, from dealers, users and factory 
representatives. They come from all 
over the world—China, Alaska, Tur- 
key, South Africa, Japan, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Argentina, Cuba and, 
of course, Canada and the United 
States. 

When the pictorial method of ad- 
vertising was first adopted, obtaining 
good pictures was a big problem. Fi- 
nally, W. H. Gardner, advertising 


Few manufacturers are making more effective use 
of the selling power of the pictorial type of direct 
mail advertising than the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany. Their constant seeking for good photographs 
of their tractors in action in all parts of the world 
has uncovered a gold mine of sales facts, mostly in 
the form of new ways the product is being used. 


manager, decided to circularize the 
leading photographers of the world. 
A letter written to them, said: “‘Here’s 
a standing order for you! Any time 
your work is slack call up our local 
dealer and ask him to take you to sev- 
eral interesting Caterpillar jobs.” Each 
letter was accompanied by an illustrat- 
ed folder which showed what type of 
pictures were wanted and what type 
not wanted. Dealers were also taught 
to recognize good pictures. They were 
appealed to through the Dotted Line, 
Caterpillar’s dealer magazine. This 
appeal followed the style of the com- 
pany’s advertising—lots of picture and 
a few succinct words. It was headed 
“The Month’s Best Picture—and the 
Worst.” The dealers got the point. 
The letter to the photographers and 
the appeal to the dealers brought re- 
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sults. Now each month the advertis- 
ing department receives hundreds of 
newsy action pictures with which to 
keep advertising up-to-date. 

From where do the pictures for any 
one piece of advertising come? 
“Hay,” a single leaflet, will suffice to 
show the diversity. Because of its 
smallness, this leaflet contains but four 
pictures. The first was taken in Im- 
perial Valley, California, and was sent 
in by a dealer. The second came from 
Wilsall, Montana, and the third from 
Oak Hill, Illinois. The last one was 
taken at Niles, California, by the com- 
pany photographer. 

Many new uses and improvements 
of methods already in use are discover- 
ed through the pictures flowing into 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company’s of- 
fice. Recently an Illinois concrete pipe 


Speeding the 
Work 


With a roar the fleet of 
“C aN »a4 4. 


upon a landing. Quickly 
the logs are skidded in- 
the cars are loaded ~ and 
the outfit hurries to the 
next location. Rough 
country — but the“Cater- 
pillars” keep their feet 
and deliver uninterrupt- 
ed service, (There are 
seven of them in 
this picture.) 


BY 
GEORGE C. McNUTT 


manufacturer sent in a picture of a 
unique attachment for steering large 
pipe into place with Caterpillars. This 
new method eliminates costly hand 
labor, consequently it will develop 
sales in other concrete pipe factories. 

Not long ago the company’s photog- 
rapher heard of a contractor using a 
Caterpillar to fill in around foundation 
piers. He investigated and found a 
method which on this particular job 
saved $150 a day and practically elimi- 
nated hand shovel work. He took 
pictures. Soon the advertising will 
tell contractors of another job which 
Caterpillars can do better, quicker, 
cheaper. 

In Sinaloa, Mexico, a planter rigged 
up an implement for furrowing and 
planting two rows of sugar cane at one 
operation with a Caterpillar. He sent 
in pictures. Now this method is be- 
ing passed on via advertising and sales 
talks to users in the United States and 
other sugar-raising countries. 

One of the company’s latest folders, 
“Tree Moving,” is an example of an- 
other use discovered by pictures, and 
deemed important enough to be worth 
a special folder. 

Pictures in the advertising are used 
to show prospects how conditions 
similar to their own were whipped 
with Caterpillars. For years farmers 


have said that Caterpillars were im- 


Twenty double spreads like this one, 
featuring an all-over half-tone with an 
inset of only “‘a nickel’s worth” of 
copy, lend distinction and tremendous 
sales power to a booklet on “Logging 
with Caterpillar Tractors.” The orig- 


inal spread is nine by twelve inches. 
1 


practical for row crops. To refute this 
mistaken idea a folder titled “Row 
Crops and the Caterpillar Tractor’”’ was 
prepared. Within its ten pages, the 
growing of row crops was covered 
with photographs showing Caterpillars 
on actual farms doing everything from 
preparing the seed bed to harvesting. 
All row crops—corn, potatoes, cotton, 
beans, peas, sugar cane, beets, coffee, 
tomatoes, etc.—were included. There 
was little copy—the pictures told the 
story. 

Some farmer prospects can see the 
value of a tractor for plowing, but 
wonder how they could make one pay 
the year round. To answer these pros- 
pects a booklet entitled “One Year’s 
Record of One Caterpillar” was pre- 
pared. A farm, an average California 
farm, a couple of hours’ drive from 
the San Leandro factory was selected. 
Every two weeks the company’s pho- 
tographer called and took pictures of 
whatever the tractor happened to be 
doing. If it was idle he showed it so. , 
The booklet prepared with these pho- 
tographs also contains little copy. It 
is an illustrated and eloquent answer 
to the question: How can I use a 
tractor the year round? 

The direct mail advertising of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company is not 
devoted solely to agriculture interests. 
During the past year booklets and 
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folders were designed for railroad 
men, loggers, manufacturers, county 
and municipal authorities, contractors, 
miners, etc. All told pictorially how 
Caterpillars could do—and were doing 
—jobs better, quicker, cheaper in fac- 
tories, forests and mines, on railroads, 
docks and streets—everywhere. 

Although all direct mail is sent out 
by dealers, the company keeps com- 
plete and well-classified mailing lists. 
The factory mails direct only the Cat- 
er pillar Magazine. The lists consist of 
users and prospects. Dealers send in 
the names of.prospects and users and 
changes of address. A very accurate 
record of owners is kept, all changes 
of ownership being noted. At least 
once each year the company sends 
a tape of the mailing list to the dealer 
for checking and correction. Classi- 
fications are such as agricultural, in- 
dustrial, governmental, logging, con- 
tractors and miscellaneous. 

When any set of direct mail is 
nearly ready for distribution, samples 
are sent to the dealers, who are asked 
to indicate how many of each folder, 
booklet, etc., they will need. Dealers 
are taught the correct use of this liter- 
ature. They are requested to plan their 
advertising campaigns in advance. 
They do. Many of the larger dealers 
even retain advertising agencies. 

The type of appeal to dealers to 
keep up mailing lists is exemplified in 

(Continued on page 50) 


: “Can't, to the ame : 
cos the game 
1 Can’t dance well when|f 


Sctisles are sparkling crys 
tal flakes which can be 
_ sprinkled on any floor to give 
a smooth finish for dancing. 
Easily applied. No waxing, 
no polishing. Just sprinkle 
them on. Presto the job is 
done! Get some now for the 
next dance. 


On sale at 
(DEALER IMPRINT) 


20 MULE TEAM 


SPANELES 


Let’s have the darn | 


When they discovered that 
their widely known medicinal 
product made an excellent sur- 
facer for dance floors, the Pa- 
cific Coast Borax Company 
repackaged it, renamed it, and 
with a special sales and adver- 
tising Campaign captured the 
college market of 900,000 
students in 1,100 institutions. 


‘Spangles’’ Strikes 
Pay Dirt in the 
py Conese Market 


BY HARRY DUMONT 
In charge of Spangles sales, Pacific Coast Borax Company, New York City. 


OME years ago, out in a Western 
mining camp, a sportive miner 
| sex 20-Mule Team Borax on 
the rough boards of the meeting 
hall floor as the home talent band 
tuned up its instruments. The white 
crystalline flakes under the rough- 
shod boots smoothed out into a glossy 
surface fit for the best high steppers. 
Here was born the use of borax, a 
medicinal product, as a dance floor 
surfacer. Under the name of “Span- 
gles” it is being sold throughout the 
country to college fraternity houses 
and dance clubs, dance academies, 
steamship companies, dance teachers, 
hotels, resorts, lodges and fraternal 
orders and amusement parks for wood, 
cement, asphalt, rubber or linoleum 
floors. 

After the use of 20-Mule Team 
Borax in the mining camp, this prod- 
uct, while still packaged for medicinal 
purposes, grew in use for dance floors 
throughout the West, with no change 
in its channels of distribution. Last 
year it was decided to create a separate 
package for this product and merchan- 
dise it nationally. Because of its 
crystalline, spangly appearance, the 
name “Spangles’” was chosen. The 
size of the new box was identical to 
the old and the style of display kept 
to the standard established by the 
older borax box. 
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Distribution for the new product 
was secured quickly in colleges and 
gradually other outlets were. tapped. 
No sooner had the product been new- 
ly packaged than it was felt that some 
1,100 colleges, with more than 900,- 
000 students, would be its major 
market. 

Some idea of the size of this market 
may be gauged by the fact that during 
one week-end at the University of 
Illinois it is not unusual for one hun- 
dred dances to be scheduled. Not 
only are colleges and universities large 
consumers, but their endorsement of a 
product has its effect on sales all over 
the country. The college student is 
an enthusiast who, when in favor of 
a product, will back it to the limit at 
school, at home and on vacations and 
summer trips. 

The main attack in the Spangle 
campaign was directed at fraternities 
and clubs. Business managers of the 
local college daily papers were asked 
to survey the campus and determine 
what retailers would be the logical 
outlets for Spangles. From the names 
secured in this way, salesmen had no 
difficulty in securing satisfactory dis- 
tribution in the major college markets. 

Only recently, from a dance hall in 
a small Mississippi town, we received 
an order for a case of Spangles. We 
could trace it to no other source but 
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the college fraternity students who 
were buying their Spangles from the 
local college retailer, but probably 
had, in their travels to the dance hall, 
interested the owner in the product. 

The cooperation of the college daily 
business managers was an important 
step in the merchandising campaign. 
In many colleges the distribution for 
all types of products does not follow 
orthodox trade channels. The co- 
operative store, for instance, that 
flourishes in many colleges is a live 
buying center which may handle any 
and everything. Usually, because of 
its campus location and prestige 
among the students, it secures the 
major proportion of the college busi- 
ness. The regular company salesman, 
not knowing these conditions and hav- 
ing little opportunity to find out, 
might secure distribution in a college 
town from an orthodox retailer who 
had little of the college trade, even 
though located near the campus. 
Using the help of these business man- 
agers, it was possible not only to get 
names of the best dealers, but also 
have these dealers ready for the call 
of the salesman. 


Space in College Papers 


Supporting the efforts of the sales- 
men, a modest advertising campaign 
was run in the college daily papers. 

To tie up with the advertising cam- 
paign, a list of fraternity houses was 
secured from the publication’s business 
manager and this list was sent a post- 
card identifying the local Spangle 
dealer. 

Distribution to other markets for 
Spangles is through the regular job- 
ber channels. Because of the long- 
standing relationships of the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company with these job- 
bers, it was felt unwise to stock them 
up with Spangles unless means of 
moving out the stocks had been shown 
and consumption started. At certain 
intervals the company salesmen are 
asked to devote a week to Spangles 
sales and to canvass consumers, such 
as hotels, dance academies, resorts, 
lodges and amusement parks, for 
orders to place before the nearest job- 
ber. If a salesman is able to obtain 
an order for three or four cases of 
Spangles, he has no trouble in stocking 
the jobber with ten cases. 

To support jobber effort, a letter 
campaign with illustrative literature 
offering a sample is sent to lists of 
all possible consumers. A_ recent 
mailing to golf clubs, even though 
sent in an off-season, resulted in more 
than 10 per cent requests for samples. 
Mail stimulation is proving effective to 
all types of prospects because out of 
more than a thousand who asked for 
and received samples, more than 20 


per cent have reordered several times 
by mail, their orders, of course, being 
turned over to the nearest jobber. 
Many others of these thousands un- 
doubtedly ordered from their jobbers 
direct. 

This method of building distribu- 
tion before stocking the jobber, while 
slower than the normal type of dis- 
tribution effort, is proving better in 
the long run. In Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, for instance, a grocery jobber 
was sold ten cases after orders for a 
few cases had been stirred up by the 


Spangles salesmen. Once assured that 
there was a market for the product, 
the jobber took hold and a month later 
ordered another ten cases. We co- 
operated with this jobber in sending 
him two hundred imprinted envelope 
stuffers and twenty-four samples. 
Since then he has ordered ten cases 
at almost regular monthly intervals 
throughout the fall and winter season. 

This incident is typical of the man- 
ner in which the distributor is able 
to develop his own all-year-round our- 
lets for Spangles. 


Congress to Consider Important 
Packaging and Labeling Bills 


TRETCHING the scope of the 
Congressional special session this 
spring may mean that business 
executives will have to adjust 
themselves to new conditions affect- 
ing the marking of merchandise. The 
original plan was to confine the legis- 
lative program to tariff revision and 
agricultural relief. As now modified, 
the range of action may cover the hun- 
dreds of bills passed by the House of 
Representatives at the last session. 
Among these measures is the bill 
sponsored by the National Canners’ 
Association to establish, under Govern- 
mental supervision, minimum stand- 
ards of quality for canned goods. 
This proposed amendment to the 
Federal Food and Drug Act has been 
outlined in SALES MANAGEMENT. 
Aside from its immediate application 
as a new means of encouraging con- 
sumer-acceptance, the basic principle 
involved is a successor to the principle 
sought via Truth-in-Fabrics legisla- 
tion. If ‘Pure Fabrics,” ‘Genuine 
Leather’ and “Honest Paint” crusades 
have lapsed, it is partly to learn 
whether the intended cultivation of 
public confidence may not be accom- 
plished by the new formula. 
Trade-mark revision is another 
legislative remedy counted upon to 
discourage misdescription of goods 
and reduce police activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Tacked 
to the Trade-Mark Act, as it passed 
the House, is a broad prohibition 
of misrepresentation in merchandise 
marking. To outsiders it has been a 
mystery why a project to revise and 
consolidate trade-mark statutes should 
have been accepted so readily in the 
House and find its path so effectually 
blocked in the Senate. The explana- 
tion is that the House has an 
aggressive patent committee under the 
leadership of an energetic chairman 
who is aroused to the need for 


clarifying trade-mark rules on such 
moot questions as “secondary mean- 
ing,” “territorial rights’ and protec- 
tion of service-marks. Whereas, the 
Senate committee is deliberation itself. 
An effort will be made this spring to 
bring the upper house to the sticking 
point. 

The desire of the U. S. Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration for 
censorship .over collateral advertising 
cannot make progress at the spring 
meeting, because, just as in the case 
of Resale Price-Fixing legislation, the 
House has come no nearer to conver- 
sion than the Senate. The way is 
open, however, for action on penaliz- 
ing false-front packages and camou- 
flaged containers. The proposal is to 
enact an annex to the Food and Drug 
Act rendering liable to prosecution for 
“misbranding” any packer or manu- 
facturer guilty of package disguises 
imposing on the public. 

Bystanders may have assumed that, 
with the completion of post-war re- 
adjustment, the movement for decep- 
tive container and slack-filled package 
legislation was ended. The original 
abuses were to the fore during the 
war when the excuse was made that 
packers who needed to revise their 
commodity portions in reconciliation 
to price changes could not obtain con- 
tainers to keep pace with the revisions. 
For a time after the war indignation 
lapsed. It is claimed that the old 
abuses have crept back recently in 
various industries, such as the spice 
trade, in spite of all the restraint that 
trade associations can exercise. The 
increased popularity of ‘window’ 
containers has been an invitation to 
skimp contents above the line of visi- 
bility. Conscientious members of the 
packaging industries have, accordingly, 
become enthusiastic advocates of pend- 
ing legislation which, when first in 

(Continued on page 47) 


How Hewes & Potter Tackle the 
Summer Sales Problem 


HE summer slump is a state of 
mind according to J. K. Mac- 
Neill, sales manager of Hewes 
& Potter, Inc. of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, manufacturers of Spur ties. 

‘There are two reasons for this state 
of mind. In the first place the months 
of June, July and August are vacation 
time for the salesmen themselves or 
their prospects. Secondly, the heat 
puts a damper on enthusiasm, and 
usually slows up travel and sales activi- 
ties. For the past four years, our 
policy has been to make a strong and 
determined attack on the slowing up 
of business during these months and so 
successful have we been that the sum- 
mer months now represent as good a 
total volume of sales as almost any 
other period during the year. And 
each succeeding summer shows a 
marked gain in sales over that of the 
preceding summer,” Mr. MacNeill 
said. 

No set rules are laid down for his 
sales force to follow in the summer 
drives but an effort is made to sell the 
idea that sales opportunities are as 
good in summer as any other time. To 
stimulate the salesmen’s activities, an 
annual summer contest is staged, vary- 
ing in type from year to year. These 
contests have represented from $400 
to $600 in extra money for the winners 
above their regular commissions. To 
stimulate further sales activities the 
company brings out new styles or new 
goods at the time of the contests. 

Last summer, in connection with 
that sales contest, ties of a new and 
much more pronounced pattern were 
introduced. The new pattern was 
especially attractive for summer, when 
vests are discarded. This provided 
the salesmen with a new line of sales 
talk. A previous summer, a new dis- 
play case was introduced. On another 
occasion, a new range of colors helped 
boost the salesmen’s activities. 

“It is not the sales manager who is 
the most important man in the manu- 
facturing firm of today” says Mr. 
MacNeill, ‘‘but rather the man who 
heads the research work, the man who 
creates or solves new styles, new pat- 
terns and new display cards and cases. 
It simplifies the selling end of the 
game if we can furnish at frequent 


BY C. E. 
PELLISSIER 


The introduction of new lines of goods and the 
planning of fresh dealer helps for the trade, give 
Spur tie salesmen something new to talk about dur- 
ing the hot weather, and continuous sales contests 
keep them plugging for orders. There is no slump. 


J. K. MacNeill, sales manager, 
Hewes & Potter, Inc., declares 
the summer slump is largely a 
state of mind. 


intervals, some added attraction, some 
new pattern or style, or perhaps, new 
advertising. Enthusiasm engendered 
by a new talking point is bolstered 
by staging frequent sales contests. Not 
only is the salesman given the oppor- 
tunity to put a new angle on his sales 
talk, but he is given also the added 
incentive of extra money or prizes 
through the medium of these contests. 
I am a firm believer in the effective- 
ness of the sales contest but only when 
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it is run with a definite object. We 
have staged contests with the object 
of moving slow selling styles, securing 
new customers and promoting a more 
extended use of our display material 
on the part of our customers. The 
contests used alone, simply as an 
enthusiasm getter, are at best but an 
artificial method with no lasting re- 
sults. Charles W. Nash is quite cor- 
rect in his opinon that ‘90 per cent of 
all selling is production.’ ” 

The type of sales contests that Mr. 
MacNeill favors for the most part are 
comparatively simple. They are plan- 
ned to run from three to seven weeks. 
Prizes are awarded weekly in some 
contests and at the end of others. 
Very seldom does he use elaborately 
printed bulletins and broadsides. He 
resorts generally to a personal letter, 
typewritten sheets or the “Bull Dog 
Bark,” a bulletin sent to all salesmen 
weekly. This bulletin is 914 inches 
by 614 in size and contains four pages. 
In most cases, contest announcements 
are made by personal letters from Mr. 
MacNeill himself. This, he finds, is 
much more effective in getting and 
holding the salesmen’s undivided at- 
tention than any other method. 

Mr. MacNeill makes an exception, 
however, of the summer sales contest. 
The one used last summer was cen- 
tered on using time to the best ad- 
vantage. Clocks and watches were 
awarded as prizes. Each new customer 
obtained, the number of ties each week 
Over a stated number, sales on new 
products, highest man in sales volume 
each week and other sales promotion 
accomplishments gave a stated number 
of points. Each man earning over a 
certain number of points was sure of a 
prize, while the more points a sales- 
man amassed during the contest the 
better prize he received. The winner 
received a beautiful mantel clock. The 


A typical contest conducted by Hewes & Potter featured the value of 
time to the salesman. All the prizes were clocks and watches. 


second prize was another mantel clock, 
not quite as expensive as the first one, 
which had elaborate chimes. A watch 
and wrist watch were third and fourth 
prizes. 

Each week of the contest a little 
six-page booklet was sent out to each 
man representing the six working days. 
On each page, he was to write down 
the number of calls and the results. 
Each booklet represented a step in the 
evolution of timekeeping from antiq- 
uity to the present day, and was suit- 
ably illustrated and inscribed. Each 
booklet had its moral on how to make 
the best of every minute of the day. 

Another contest illustrating the type 
of contest generally used by Mr. Mac- 
Neill is one for a period of four 
weeks. Each man whose total sales 
for that period averaged 800 dozen 
ties or over, received a prize of $50. 
Prize money in Mr. MacNeill’s con- 
tests is divided into two equal parts, 
one-half going to the husband and the 
other to the wife. The wife thus be- 


comes a partner of the firm in pushing 
her husband to greater deeds. Of 
course, this has to do with married 
salesmen only, but most of the force 
of Hewes & Potter are married. 
During this same contest, an addi- 
tional source of money-making was 
offered the salesmen. For certain 
style numbers lagging behind salesmen 
were offered ten cents a dozen in addi- 
tion to their regular commission for 
each dozen sold. As a result, most of 
these numbers soon disappeared, mak- 
ing room for new material and styles. 

It has been Mr. MacNeill’s experi- 
ence that contests with weekly prizes 
are excellent stimulators. In longer 
contests when one man gets far in the 
lead, the others have a tendency to let 
down. In weekly contests, although 
the prizes are smaller, each man has a 
new opportunity at the beginning of 
each week. 

In every contest, however, there is 
some definite aim. The spring con- 
test this year has for its aim obtaining 
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new accounts. The summer contest 
will feature the introduction of a new 
tie with pointed ends. The Arrow 
Collar features a new style with long 
ends, and to keep pace with this, 
Hewes & Potter introduced a new tie 
made especially to go with this collar. 
A new type of dress suspender for 
summer wear was also introduced re- 
cently. In each case, the new product 
was introduced in connection with a 
special sales contest. 

“Before the introduction of a de- 
cided campaign on our part to do away 
with the summer slump, most of our 
salesmen considered it a moral sin to 
be caught working on Saturday morn- 
ing. Very few of our customers could 
catch them on the job during any part 
of that day,” remarked Mr. MacNeill. 
“The five-day week working schedule 
was adhered to strictly. Now that has 
been changed and we have a staff 
which almost to a man has been 
changed into a six-day week worker. 
I feel this is due largely to our intense 
activities in seeking to do away with 
the summer slumps. During one of 
our summer contests, one man even 
used his Sunday morning at church to 
sell a big order. Another broke down 
on the road between two towns in a 
rainstorm: and despaired of repairing 
his car before it was too late to work 
but even that failed to dampen his 
enthusiasm and he ended by placing a 
big order while stalled on the side of 
the road. 


Clerked for Customer 


“During a dull period, another man 
took a position as clerk in one of his 
customer's stores and demonstrated 
how to sell Spur ties. He turned all 
his commissions over to his fellow 
workers and obtained many boosters 
for his ties. He succeeded not only 
in demonstrating how to sell the ties 
but also in selling hundreds of them, 
insuring himself a large order for new 
stock, and making a real friend of that 
buyer. These are but a few samples of 
the enthusiasm we have been able to 
work up by our campaign against sum- 
mer slumps.” 

The effectiveness of summer cam- 
paigns increased by encouraging the 
men to stay on the job all summer 
long. This was done by discouraging, 
but in no way forbidding, summer 
vacations in the sales force. To set a 
good example, executives at the main 
office took no vacation during the sum- 
mer months, and assumed as much en- 
thusiasm as they could muster. Mr. 
MacNeill let it be known that he con- 
sidered the vacation allowed them dur- 
ing the year sufficient for their needs. 
In most cases this averaged approxi- 

(Continued on page 55) 


A Jobber Pleads for Better Quality 


in Containers 


HE Masback Hardware Com- 

pany of New York City has 

been buying bolts from a Mid- 

dle Western manufacturer. This 
manufacturer packed his product fifty 
to one hundred in a carton, depending 
upon the size. The very large sizes 
were delivered in bulk. 

But the quality of the cartons used 
for packing the smaller sizes was so 
poor that practically every time a case 
arrived in the Masback warehouse half 
the boxes had fallen to pieces and the 
contents were badly scrambled. 

“We called this to the manufactur- 
er’s attention several times,’ Mr. Mas- 
back said, ‘but he seemed interested 
only in the money he thought he could 
save by buying the cheapest quality of 
cartons on the market. The result was 
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Do your goods arrive this way?— 


that we dropped that manufacturer's 
line and sought a new source of sup- 
ply. Ultimately, the account went to 
a large nationally known concern, but 
only after we had investigated care- 
fully the packing methods in use by 
that company. We found they had 
the cardboard in their containers thor- 
oughly tested to establish its ability to 
carry goods safely to any destination 
without cracking at the corners, mash- 
ing in on top, or otherwise becoming 
damaged to the extent that the appear- 
ance of the container was a poor ad- 
vertisement for the goods inside it.” 

This incident, multiplied any num- 
ber of times in the experiences of this 
wholesaler in handling the goods of 
hundreds of manufacturers, resulted 
in the following letter to all his 
sources of supply, requesting more 
careful thought to the packing of their 
goods: 

DO YOU GIVE AS MUCH 
THOUGHT TO THE PACKING 
OF YOUR PRODUCTS AS YOU 

DO TO THE QUALITY? 

Many manufacturers of long experi- 
ence have improved the quality of 
their products from time to time and 
likewise through efficient methods 
have been able to reduce their costs 
so as to sell their products to the ulti- 
mate consumer considerably cheaper 
than they did a few years ago. 

Your attention, however, is respect- 
fully invited to your packing. 

Many manufacturers do not recog- 
nize the importance of having their 
product reach not only the ultimate 
consumer in the proper manner, but 
likewise the dealer and the jobber. In 
speaking of packing, there are two 
classifications: 


“Are you giving as much 
thought to the packing of 
your products as you do to 
the quality?” inquires E. R. 
Masback, in letter to manu- 
facturers whose lines he car- 
ries. He tells how poor pack- 
aging breeds ill will among 
wholesalers and retailers for 
even a very good product. 
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BY BRUCE CROWELL 


1. The outside container in which 
the merchandise is shipped to the job- 
ber. 

2. The individual box, wrapper or 
carton in which the product itself is 
packed. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
our manufacturers ship their material 
in outside containers that will insure 
their product reaching our warehouse 
safely. Containers should be clearly 
marked with the name of the manu- 
facturer, our order number and the 
contents of the container. Study 
should be given to making certain that 
the quality of material now used for 
this container is such that it will stand 
any possible shipping strain or abuse 
that may occur in transit. 

Referring to the individual box, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Autostrop’s Errand Boy Grew Up 
to Be Its Sales Director 


Every time Sam Stampleman threatened to quit, he 
got promoted. Now he is vice-president and sales 
director of the company. Here he explains some of 
the ideas behind Autostrop selling policies and tells 
why he prefers not to manage salesmen, but to teach 
them to manage themselves. Fair play is the basis 
of his selling and sales management philosophy. 


BY FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


the copy book maxims, but there 

are times when it is a virtue to 

have sense enough to quit; or at 
least, if conditions are unbearable, to 
be ready to quit. At any rate, on a 
certain occasion twenty-three years ago, 
Samuel C. Stampleman, now director 
of sales, vice-president and secretary, a 
member of the board and a prominent 
stockholder in the Autostrop Safety 
Razor Company, was ready to quit. 
As a direct result he won his first pro- 
motion. 

At that time, he was just an idealis- 
tic eighteen-year-old immigrant, fresh 
from Vilna, then in Russia. This 
much he told me. He must have been 
idealistic because there is something of 
that about him now. He is the sort 
of person who apparently can afford 
to permit his thoughts and impulses 
to be synonymous. He says things 
right out, with an engaging candor. 

He had been in New York only a 
few months when he found the Auto- 
strop Safety Razor Company, which, 
like himself, was just starting out in 
the world. It was housed in one room 
of a musty old loft building in Center 
Street, next to the Tombs Prison. He 
became the lowliest of its six employes, 
at the wage of $5.50 a week. His 
duties were to keep the place clean, 
to run errands, carry water, and make 
himself generally useful. Work be- 
gan at seven o'clock and continued 
with a half-hour off for lunch, until 
six o'clock every day, except Saturday, 
when the shop closed at five o'clock. 
But it was not his first job. 

He had quit two or three jobs be- 
fore coming to work for the Autostrop 
Safety Razor Company. Indeed, quit- 


L may not often be included in 


ting, or coming near to it, was one of 
the most important things he did dur- 
ing the first few months after his ar- 
rival. At one place, when he showed 
unexpected efficiency as a pieceworker, 
the scale on which he had been paid 
was sliced in two, reason enough for 
quitting. At another place, he disliked 
conditions making it very easy for a 
workman to lose a finger in operating 
a semi-automatic machine, something 
which actually happened while he was 
there. 

It is easy to see how such experi- 
ences would be a jolt to an idealistic 
boy of eighteen. In Vilna he had 
been a clerk in a drug store. It wasn’t 
that he was looking for another white 
collar job that he was so ready to ask 
for his pay and move on. Nor was 
he merely looking for a soft snap. 
He never would have taken the job 
with the Autostrop Safety Razor Com- 
pany had that been the Case. 

“I didn’t see great possibilities in 
the type of razor the company was 
making,” he declared with a candor 
typifying many of his other remarks. 
“I was just a young fellow. Most 
men seemed well enough satisfied with 
the old straight-edge razor. But I did 
like the atmosphere of the place. 
There was a different spirit among the 
workers than at other places I had 
worked. That is why I came in the 
first place. Subsequently, it was why I 
couldn’t leave. Because, twice, I actu- 
ally tried to leave, and on both occa- 
sions I was unsuccessful. The spirit 
of the place wouldn’t permit it.” 

The first time he essayed to quit, 
the foreman was the cause. This fore- 
man was a likeable enough sort, but 
he had fallen into the vice of being 
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Samuel C. Stampleman, director 

of sales, vice-president and sec- 

retary of the Autostrop Safety 

Razor Company, began as an 
errand boy. 


a practical joker. And the boy-of-all- 
work was his most convenient butt. 
Stampleman was not quite as green as 
the typical immigrant because he had 
studied English at high school. How- 
ever, he spoke with a decided accent, 
and so many things were new to him 
that he was an easy mark. So easy 
that the foreman had fun sending him 
for left-handed monkey wrenches, and 
heaped-up pints of milk. And then 
the worm turned. Stampleman went 
to the boss and laid down the follow- 
ing edict: either he would run no more 
errands for the foreman, or he would 
quit. 

He was promoted to head of the 
stockroom. 

That position also included wrap- 
ping, packaging and checking of or- 
ders, unpacking and storing away of 
incoming shipments of materials and 
supplies. Gradually it included a great 
deal more. Until the factory was 
moved to its present uptown site at 
First Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street, 
he supervised production and ordering 
of supplies. 

But, in the meantime, there was an- 
other incident which almost resulted in 
his quitting. After arriving home one 
night, at 180th Street in the Bronx, 
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is man ts 
more than 


a eddler 


HIS man is a representative of the W. B. 

Conkey Co., a fifty-year-old institution that 
has established a nation-wide reputation for 
the production of fine hard-bound catalogs. 
He is more than a peddler. When he comes 
to interview you regarding the manufacture 
of your next catalog, extend him a reception 
that is in accord with the valuable informa- 
tion he can give you. 


Conkey salesmen possess a fund of printing 
knowledge that will answer your every ques- 
tion. They can give you information on the 
attainment of quality and cost-reduction 
relative to your catalog. They can give you 
a picture of the immense Conkey plant, with 
its efficient departmental coordination that is 
producing such splendid catalog work for the 
nation’s manufacturers, 


You get a broad view of the benefits which 
will come from close cooperation with this 
immense organization. In your contact with 
them you will realize that they are men who 
understand your catalog needs, and that they 
are in an unexcelled position to give you 
prompt and satisfactory service ... Ask a 
Conkey salesman to call at your convenience. 


W.B.CONKEY CO. 


Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 


HAMMOND INDIANA 


BRANCH OFFICES LN CHICAGO & NEW YORE 


The International Harves- 
ter General Export Catalog 
is a solid substantially built 


vol » the complete pro- 


duction of which is en- 

trusted to the W.B. Conke 

Company. This same stand- 

atd of excellence is main- 

tained in the production of 

any catalog, whether it be 
large or small. 
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it occurred to him that he had filled 
an order for a dozen, with a gross. 
Filled with consternation the next day 
he was afraid to go back. He thought 
it would be useless. But the same 
general manager who had promoted 
him to stock clerk hunted him up, 
found out what was the trouble, told 
him it wasn’t a bad mistake after all, 
and might even result in selling the 
gross instead of the dozen; and for 
him to forget about it. 

These incidents probably have play- 
ed a part in shaping his character and 
his present attitude toward his work. 
The basis of his philosophy of selling 
and of sales management is fair play. 
He believes, just as this general man- 
ager did, who first relieved him of 
duties he disliked, and called him back 
after he had gone into a funk, that 
every man should have his chance—at 
least one chance—to make good, and 
as much as possible in his own way. 
That treatment, he has found, inspires 
the average salesman to do his level 
best. And that, he believes—fair play 
on both sides, as he calls it—is the 
most important element in making 
sales. 


Can’t Remove All the Bumps 


But since it’s a game, and a strenu- 
ous one, with plenty of stiff competi- 
tion, not all the bumps can be taken 
out of it. This he recognizes also. 

“We even permit our salesmen to 
make their own routings, if they wish 
to,” he said. ‘But once they have 
shouldered that responsibility, when 
they make mistakes they must suffer 
the consequences.” 

It’s the same in regard to the form 
of remuneration they choose. All the 
salesmen ate started on a salary basis. 
A man is not permitted to go on a 
commission basis until he has demon- 
strated his ability to make a decent in- 
come. But once he does go on a com- 
mission basis, then it’s up to him. A 
salesman’s main equipment, he_ be- 
lieves, is a thorough knowledge of his 
product; his most effective method, 
plenty of hard work. 

Most of the men on the sales staff 
had had previous selling experience. 
But none had experience selling safety 
razors previous to coming with the 
Autostrop Safety Razor Company. The 
firm has a fixed policy of not hiring 
men with similar experience, as 
methods are quite different from its 
competitors, Mr. Stampleman said. 

He is one of the few men in the 
sales department who broke in with- 
out previous selling experience. He 
was sent up to Toronto to establish the 
company’s Canadian plant in 1912. 
The man in charge of sales got drunk 
and forgot to come back. He was 


ordered to take the job over himself. 

“I went out to get my first order, 
but when I arrived at my prospect's 
office my courage failed me, and I 
turned around and came back without 
even opening the door,” Mr. Stample- 
man confessed. 

That, however, was the last such ex- 
perience. Thereafter, he not only saw 
the prospects he started out to see, but 
he adopted a rule that on no day 
would he return to the office without 
somehow making a sale. On occa- 
sions, after that, the order he returned 
with was small, only a half or a 
twelfth of a dozen sometimes. But 


Introducing 
Walter Mann : 


We feel that Walter Mann is fitted 
ideally to edit the Survey of Surveys 
(see page 44). His 
many years of ex- 
perience include 
five of the major 
phases of market- 
ing. He has sold 
merchandise on the 
road; he has stud- 
ied all forms of 
dealer helps inten- 
sively; he has had 
extensive publish- 
ing experience; he has been an execu- 
tive in a prominent agency; he is the 
former Research Director of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 

He is a member of the Market Re- 
search Council of New York, and 
active in the research work of the 
I. A. A., is employed as a fact-finder 
and interpreter by several manufac- 
turers, advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers. Through this department 
readers can keep in touch with the 
most important current research work. 
The opinions he expresses will be his 
own; they may or may not coincide 
with ours.—The Editors. 


Walter Mann 


by adhering rigidly to this code, he 
was able to demonstrate to his own 
satisfaction that he was making prog- 
ress; and as time went on larger or- 
ders further reassured him. The or- 
der he recalls with most satisfaction 
is one that he sent in from Hamilton, 
Ontario, in 1916. His first big order 
he obtained in 1921, after he had been 
ordered back to New York in 1920 to 
assume his present duties as general 
director of sales. It was to a chain 
store, and was for $300,000. 

The year 1922 was a significant one 
in sales developments for the Auto- 
strop Safety Razor Company. That 
year, the company placed on the mar- 
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ket a razor to retail for a dollar. Pre- 
viously, the lowest retail price had 
been $5. 

Twenty years ago, even ten years 
ago, after merchandise was placed 
with the retailer most of the manufac- 
turer's worries were at an end. But 
today merchandise has to be a good 
mover or it is crowded to one side by 
faster moving lines, and so, put out of 
the running altogether, Mr. Stample- 
man believes. 

“We have to be on our toes all the 
time these days,” Mr. Stampleman 
said. ‘We are always on the lookout 
for new avenues for sales effort and 
new ways of reaching the consumer. 
One device which has been very suc- 
cessful in reaching new consumers has 
been that of arranging for ‘combina- 
tion offers’ of safety razors with prod- 
ucts made by other manufacturers, such 
as shaving cream. Lately, we have 
also sold quantities of Autostrop 
razors through manufacturers, or 
others, who have bought them to give 
customers or sales prospects as a form 
of good will advertising.” 

Since Mr. Stampleman went to work 
for Autostrop in 1906 it has expanded 
its one-room plant to five big modern 
production units, in New York, New- 
ark, Toronto, London and Rio de 
Janeiro. It has between 2,200 and 
2,500 employes. And sales offices in 
all the principal cities of the world. 

Its forty-year-old director of sales, 
with but one exception, is its oldest 
employe. The exception is H. J. Gais- 
man, inventor of the Autostrop Safety 
Razor and chairman of the board, who 
is himself only about 50. 


Urges National Campaign 
for Restaurant Association 


Samuel Pfeiffer, of Buffalo, a director 
of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, in the current issue of National 
Restaurant Bulletin, urges his associa- 
tion to institute a national advertising 
campaign. The aims of such a cam- 
paign, according to Pfeiffer, should 
e: “First, to educate the public to 
the desirability of eating in res- 
taurants; second, to convince the pub- 
lic of the advantage of patronizing 
restaurants displaying the National 
Restaurant Association emblem; third, 
to sell the idea to restaurateurs 
throughout the United States and 
Canada that the National Restaurant 
Association is creating business for 
them and that in order to obtain the 
benefits from the publicity given the 
emblem they should join the associa- 
tion, and, fourth, to enable state and 
local associations to couperate with the 
national association. 
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—The Indianapolis Radius can be 
SOLD thoroughly and economically 
with one newspaper...and one only ! 


T HE BIG, dominant, concentrated circu- 
lation of “Indiana’s Greatest Newspaper” 
does the trick. Read daily, by over 136,000 


representative families ... including 86 out 


of every 100 Marion County (Indianapolis) 
families ... The News exerts a tremendous 


influence over the entire Indianapolis 


Radius. 


For one low cost, Indianapolis is practically 
saturated and the surrounding 70-mile area 
is covered in a thorough and powerful man- 


ner. Here, only one newspaper is necessary. 


The News... ALONE... Does the Job! 
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(ls The Indianapolis Radins 
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Payne Coal Decision Sheds Light 
on Trade-Marking of Color 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


HEN the Payne Coal 

Company was upheld re- 

cently in its desire to pro- 

tect its orange disc as a 
sales clue for its coal, new and much- 
needed light was shed on the moot 
question of which symbols are accept- 
able color-marks. The whole issue 
of the reservation of pet colors or 
color schemes by individual firms has 
grown suddenly acute since the color 
wave swept American industry. From 
the use of color for the styling of 
goods, the color-conscious marketers 
have advanced to a desperate effort 
to fence off chosen colors as exclusive 
mediums of identification for mer- 
chandise or service. 

That the mortality among the color- 
capitalizers has been so heavy this past 
few months, is due to the fact that the 
color craze has brought into the quest 
many persons who had not realized 
that mere color or basic color may not 
be monopolized as a trade-mark. At 
least’ Uncle Sam will not recognize 
that a branding mortgage may be laid 
upon color alone. Neither the censors 
at the U. S. Patent Office nor the 
judges of the Federal courts will allow 
the spectrum to be thus parceled out. 


Color as a Symbol 


Taking the sting out of this depriva- 
tion, the trade-mark supervisors at 
Washington are willing to allow mo- 
nopolies of color expression when the 
color is not claimed broadly, as such, 
but is translated in a particular form 
of expression, say, a device or symbol. 
So far, so good. But, comparatively 
few of the executives, who have join- 
ed in the scramble for color, have been 
fully informed as to just what species 
of color-carriers will pass muster at 
the Federal clearing house. The vic- 
tory of the Payne Coal Company 
comes in the nick of time to illuminate 
one of the dark spots of industrial 
property protection. 

The Payne Coal Company, by way 
of branding a notoriously hard-to-mark 
product, adopted a combustible orange- 
colored disc bearing the words ‘‘Or- 
ange Disc,” a number of these discs 
being scattered in every consignment 
of loose coal. When application was 
made at Washington to register this 
color-badge, the examiner of trade- 
marks promptly rejected it on the 
ground that here was one more evasive 
example of the “mere color’ so rigidly 


taboo. He saw in the Payne disc noth- 
ing more than a tag or label affording 
a conventional means of carrying the 
orange color. 

Making a test case of this “Orange 
Disc’’ incident, the head of the Patent 
Office came to the rescue of color ex- 
pressionists. The assistant commis- 
sioner of patents, on appeal, reversed 
his subordinate and let the Payne 
splash into the register through the 
one loophole that is open to color. 
According to the commissioner’s ap- 
praisal the disc, in which the orange 
color is impressed, is a ‘‘particular de- 
sign.” The effect of this pace-setting 
ruling is particularly important in that 
it indicates that, under favorable con- 
ditions, branders may obtain Federal 
credentials for color bearers having an 
incidental utilitarian function. 


Payne Disc Identifies Goods 


In allowing that a disc is an arbi- 
trary or fanciful expression of color, 
the overlord at the Patent Office stands 
by his guns on the tradition that there 
can be no trade-mark in the mere 
form, size or color of an article used 
commercially. Nor in the form, size 
or color of the package containing a 
commodity. But he indicates that 
hairs are to be split by his comment 
that the form and color of trade-marks 
are not to be confused with the form 
and color of the goods. As for the 
bogey that a color disc is nothing but 
a label, that is disposed of by the 
distinction that a label describes goods, 
whereas a trade-mark identifies the 
originator or owner of goods. And 
the Payne Orange Disc performs the 
latter function. 

With this reiteration of the color- 
marking principle in a high mee at 
Washington, the question becomes 
more insistent than ever. Just what 
color vehicles will get by? The sure- 
fire examples, it may be answered, are 
those prescribed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States some years ago. 
These comprise the circle, square, tri- 
angle, cross and star. Obviously, there 
are many others which must be equally 
eligible. For example, the crescent, 
arrow, comet, etc. The list might be 
as long as the roster of appropriate 
emblems and devices with constant 
additions as new forms are created,— 
say the forms, more or less distinctive, 
that have been brought by modernistic 
art. 
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The acid test, which may be applied 
by any marketer to his own nomina- 
tions, is properly couched not in terms 
of shape or outline, but in terms of 
intent. Is the color bearer an extra, 
superfluous feature of the goods, 
added to the wares solely to support 
the color impression, or has a color 
twist been given to an integral part of 
the article of manufacture? Pivoted 
on this delicate point have been those 
controversial and sometimes contradic- 
tory cases which have torn the rubber 
tire industry, the rope trade and other 
groups, over a period of years. 

Generally speaking, color symbols, 
which look the part and presumably 
are present for no other purpose than 
to inject a color note are safe, while 
structural or functional features of 
goods that double in color are poor 
risks for registration. Thus it has 
been held, on one occasion that color- 
ing the grip portion of the handles of 
egg beaters and can openers does not 
constitute a trade-mark. The Thomas 
Manufacturing Company was similarly 
unsuccessful in persuading officials that 
its Red Handle Lawn Mower had the 
color red impressed in a particular de- 
sign by reason of the fact that the 
mark was communicated via a label or 
transfer affixed to the goods instead of 
through the expedient of painting the 
handle. 


Reason for Censorship 


The reason Federal censorship is so 
insistent for birth-marks, which are 
markers first and color conceits sec- 
ondly, is that it has become the prac- 
tice to color goods so extensively in 
all lines. This renders color capable 
of performing a descriptive or speci- 
fying purpose. The official attitude 
was Clearly disclosed in the recent con- 
test between the Lufkin Rule Company 
and the Master Rule Company when 
the patent commissioner said that even 
if a party was first to color the ends 
of rules, he could not be granted rights 
so broad as to exclude all other firms 
from also tinting the tips of their 
rules. 

In passing upon the case of the Tin- 
nerman green door handle, the chief 
umpire at the Patent Office indicated 
that when it is a trade custom to paint 
the different parts of standard articles 
in contrasting colors, such parts are 
not fit agencies of trade-marking be- 
cause the contrasting colors produce 
no other effect upon the public mind 
than that of ornamentation. 

Not since the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company gained vindication, be- 
fore the War, for its purple disc, has 
color marking passed so significant 4 
milestone as the Orange Disc verdict 
for the Payne company. 
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.4 THE LONE HAND... 


HE AMERICAN WEEKLY strides across 
America in Seven League Boots—and 
no other circulation figures can wear’em. 


It doesn’t pretend to swallow the whole con- 
tinent. Deserts, frontiers and R.F. D. routes are 
too tough for balance-sheet digestion. 


Here’s a super-Mogul that draws more main- 
line freight than any two engines of publicity. 

Small production can’t afford to use such 
colossal power. 


It isn’t intended for limited output—but de- 
signed to serve quantity manufacture—to main- 
tain stream outlet and sustain sales peaks for 
automobiles and beautifiers— foodstuffs and 
radios—silk stockings and dentifrices — vac- 
uum cleanersand washing machines—cigarettes 
and confectionery—teas, coffees and beverages 
—in the omnivorous strongholds of consump- 
tion and spending capacity. 

It requires no Einstein intellect to establish 
the relativity of the American Weekly and sur- 
rounding ant-hills. 


It delivers irresistible demand at every pri- 
mary market—and without the help of assistant 
drivers. 


Its placement is so saturating—so terrific— 


that it successfully plays a lone hand against 
the field. 


It casts the greatest met circulation on earth 
over all chain, department store and general 
retail centers. 


It captures their orders at less than one third 


of a cent per household. And it’s a net without 
double threads. 


Its readers are not only twice the number of 
folk purchasing the next largest medium—but 
they’re necessarily all different readers. 


The American Weekly isn’t a mere unit of a 
block plan, merchandising an assortment of 
magazines, from the same source, to various 
members of identical families. 


Therefore, there can’t be a single dupe-lica- 
tion in its 5,500,000—plus edition. 


The American Weekly never fraternizes— 
it belongs to no clubs—it has no home com- 
panions. 


It’s effective because it’s efficient. It squanders 
neither copies nor appropriations. 


It neither seines the minnow-waters of trade, 
nor drags the shallows of commerce. 


It holds metropolitan supremacy —domi- 
nates all big towns and their feeder territory. 


Its influence is packed in Uncle Sam’s ready- 
money belt—not frittered and dissipated where 
products can’t be shipped to dividend profit 
or absorbed in car or train-load lots. 


So, why employ a crew of publications to 
repeat costs on a job that may be done by one 
expert? Or use a bunch of keys to open a door? 


Turn from duplication to concentration. 
Pay at the spigot and save at the /eaks. 


$16,000 per page. But remember it’s a satu- 
rate. 


And if the /ump sum is hard for your budget 
to gulp, then, calculate in terms of three and 
one-half families for a penny. 
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Precedents Fall 
When Autocar 
Introduces a 
“Beautiful” 


Truck 


Design, lines and color now be- 
come a part of the truck sales- 
man’s selling talk, along with 


HER glance had quickly 
taken io the smart, “town 
car” lamps—the gleaming 
radiator—the wmirror-like 
finish of the stream-line hood—the graceful sweep 
of the heavy crown fenders ... every detail the 
distinguishing mark of her own beautifully ap- 
pointed car, even to the snobbish spare wheels 
carried alongside. 

Yet, the new 6-cylinder Autocar Dispatch is a 
delivery truck, But what a truck! It is as unlike 
other delivery trucks as the first single cylinder, 
whip-socket horseless carriage is unlike today’s 


Cie oY 


It is designed for those business houses who. 


are as particular about the app of their 


of their merchandise and 
‘a their patrons, 

ty Why shoulda’t ao efficient 
esi thing be beautiful as well? 
Under that graceful hood is smooth flowing 
6-cylinder power released at the touch of the 
accelerator, Within that low-hung chaseis is built 
31 years of engineering skill. 


Go to your nearest Autocar brunch or dealer. 
See this “precision-built” truck for yourself. He 
will tell you why only alloy heat treated steel is used 
in the frame, why only these four wheel, hydraulic. 
mechanical brakes and the Autocar double re- 
duction rear axle are good enough for the new 
Dispatch—why this is not only the most beautiful 

but the sturdiest 114 and 2.ton truck that en- 
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the grosser considerations of ton- 
nage, stamina and upkeep costs, 
when this manufacturer intro- 
duces a truck in keeping with 
the modern trends in business. 


By JEROME B. GRAY 


NE is often suspicious that 

many advertisements inciting 

controversy were conceived 

and created with precisely that 
idea in mind. A rumble of excitement 
followed the appearance in a February 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post of 
the full-page advertisement with which 
The Autocar Company, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania, announced its new 6- 
cylinder Autocar Dispatch, a delivery 
truck of 114 and 2-tons rated capaci- 
ties, combining the ultra-smart appear- 
ance of the pleasure car without any 
sacrifice of motor truck stamina and 
durability. 

Advertising men sniffed and gave 
out grave dissertations on the accursed 
influence of sophistication, on the in- 
conceivability of even a moron mis- 
taking a truck for a pleasure car and 
on the deplorable waste of money 
from scheduling in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post an advertisement obviously 
designed for the New Yorker. Read- 
ers laughed, grew puzzled and said: 
“Imagine!” 

But while all of this was going on 
the executives of the company smiled 


h 


whose 


delivery service as they are of their other 
store appointments. gineering skill knows how to build. 
It is perfected for those 


delivery equipment must reflect the character 


Autocar Erucks 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


Complete descriptive literature will be sent 
if there is no Autocar dealer near you. 


CHASSIS BY AUTOCAR—1% TONS, $2700—2 TONS, $3000—AT THE FACTORY, ARDMORE, PA. 


Printed in U.S. A. by The Franklin Printing Co. (an Autocar user) of Philadelpbia, Pa, 


Executives of the Autocar Company smiled and said 
“It is doing just what we want it to do” when they 


heard of the controversy over their Post ad. 


with complacency and whispered, one 
to the other: “It is doing just what 
we wanted it to do.” 

And it was—for the advertisement 
had been conceived and prepared to 
arouse controversy. 

“The obvious course for us to have 
followed,” said Robert F. Wood, ad- 
vertising manager of the company, 
“would have been to announce the 
new Autocar Dispatch in the conven- 
tional way—with halftone  repro- 
ductions of the models, smashing 
headlines that would make the reader 
believe that our advertisement was the 
only important news of the day and 
copy that would attempt to out- 
superlative all competing superlatives 
in the magazine. 

“However, our advertising appro- 
priation—almost half of which we 
spend on our vocational booklets, the 
Autocar Messenger and other media 
of direct advertising—is not enough 
(perhaps fortunately) to allow us to 
blow too many trumpets. It was up 
to us, then, to hit upon an idea that 
would attract attention to itself, arouse 
controversy and, in a subtle way, 
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make the reader think that here, 
surely, must be a truck quite unlike 
the graceless, cumbersome pieces of 
machinery that one usually visualizes 
when he thinks of a truck. 

“The idea of having a sophisticated 
New Yorker mistake the new Autocar 
Dispatch for her car was, in itself, 
somewhat ridiculous. But the im- 
plication of some excitingly new 
innovation in truckdom was certainly 
there—and we succeeded, I believe, in 
approaching plausibility by having 
the canopy hide the truck body in the 
illustration and by touching very 
briefly on the mistaken identity with 
our copy.” 

The significant phase of the new 
Autocar Dispatch lies, however, not in 
the manner of its announcement to 
the public, but in the truck itself. Is 
this the forerunner of an entirely new 
era in truck design? Are the trucks 
of the future to be as graceful, color- 
ful, comfortable and speedy as the 
pleasure cars of today? How will the 
truck buyer look upon pleasure-car 
contour and smartness in a motor 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A sale almost made is like rent sales and advertising execu- 
almost paid. Catalogs thatjust tives awaken to the fact that 


come “close” to making good presentation of their catalogs 
represent an economic loss Nd Sales literature is vital to 


totaling millions. their success? 
It isn’t the cost of these books Catalogs mailed in unattrac- 


mye tive envelopes, bargained for 
that makes up this big blot on ona bought on price only, 


American selling methods— _haven’t a “ghost” _ 
it is the lost sales possibilities. of achance beside ii 
Opportunities killed through those presented j 


oversight! Business that could in attractive sub- 
have been! stantial contain- 
‘ ers purchased 
When will Modern Business with an eye to 
become modern? When will presentation and s:. o. strisias, Genera! 
performance. ——" 


**Good Envelopes are cer- 


Modernize your tainly important cogs in the 


advertising machinery and 


ene — = 

— 9 “aie catalog presentation they wield a force all their 

SE own upon customers and 
—use g00d envelopes. prospective buyers.” 
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BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


© 1929 B.E.M.A. 
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Two Widows~ 


the husband of one 
let his Life Insurance 


Sales 
Management 


Gallery 
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Publications have been quick to tell 
the public in popular articles of the 
savings effected by scientific produc- 
tion and distribution, but it is doubt- = 
ful that many of them have painted 
the picture more clearly, concretely or 
informally than has the writer of the 


THE PRUDENTIAL w ialaa ad COMPANY ¢f AMERICA 


EDWARD D DUPFIELD, President 


(Frank Presbrey Company, Inc.) 


It would be dif- 
ficult to find an 
advertisement ex- 
pressing as much in 
as few words. No 
amount of copy 
could add to the 
Prudential story. 


HOME OFFICE. Vewark Vs 


Regal advertisement below. 
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ae in London for 
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COMPARE 


Original Model 


Exclusive Irish Linen Spat. 
Selected by Mr. Curtis in London. 
Cost us $4.20, We reproduced it 
for $3.00. 


Linen Spat-ted by 
Hawes and Curtis of 
London, England 
haber-dashers to 
the Prince of Wales 
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from Bartley 


of London 


Reproduced by Regal 


To the 500 Men who go to the 
Bespoke Bootmakers of London 
to Supply their Shoe Ward-robe 


If you personally visited all the custom 
Bootmakers of London, who make Shoes 
for the most famous and fashionable men of 
England, sooner or later you would find 
yourself in a little Shop, located at 493 
Oxford Street, London W. 


Bartley and Sons have been making shoes 
for more than 100 years in this same spot, 
and hold Royal Warrants of Appointment 
to His Majesty the King and His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 


If you asked him what the best dressed men 
in London will wear for Easter, he would 
probably describe the Shoe as a Box Calf 
Oxonian, with “Punched and Notched” Toe 
Cap and a “‘Middling Substance”’ Oak Bark 
Tan Sole. 


If you were so bold as to inquire when you 
could have them, and the Price, he would 
Probably tell you to call around in about a 
month, and the Price would be three pounds, 
four shillings twopence. 


Mr. Bartley might further suggest that for 
the more ceremonial occasions, the most 
fastidious dressers wear a Linen Spat, and 
he might refer you to Hawes and Curtis, 
haber-dasher to the Prince of Wales. 

Now if you insist on being both Bespoke 
and Be-Spat-ted with the Genuine Hand- 
Made English Models, we would be glad 
to forward your order to Bartley and Sons 
for the Shoes, and Allen and Bridge for the 
Spats—And we will charge you just what 
they charged us—plus the postage and duty. 


to save the difference. 


To the 50,000,000 Men who 
cannot afford the time to 
Shop in London 


London is the recognized Source of Men's 
Styles—from top to bottom, from hat to 
jut Mr. Average American Citizen 
hasn’ t the time to stroll up Piccadilly, walk 
through Old Bond Street and wander down 
Oxford to pick out his Easter Ward-robe. 


So we sent a member of our Style Committee 
to shop for you in London. We actually 
bought 40 pairs of the Box Calf Oxonian, 
described by Bartley, and we paid three 
pounds, four shillings, twopence ($15.65) 
for each pair so that we could show you in 
78 Regal Stores, one O-iginal Bartley Model 
and the Regal Reproduction for $6.60. 


The Lasts are identical in measurement and 
in appearance, and the Design is the same. 
When Bartley mentions a “‘Box Calf Upper 
Leather” with a “Middling Substance Oak 
Bark Tan Sole’, he simply means it is a 
Black Calf Oxford with a Tan Bark Medium 
Weight Sole, which is just what we are 
using in the Regal Reproduction. 


But Bartley is using practically the same 
methods today as he did when he was 
making shoes for Queen Victoria—only 
four men handle the shoe from the time it 
is cut until it is finished. 


In our factory about one hundred and fifty 
different persons perform some operation 
on a Regal Shoe. We make 1000 pairs to 
Bartley’s one—and that makes a big 
difference in the cost to us, and the Price 
to you. 


Now in regard to the Spat—Mr. Curtis, 
who is probably the best known’ haber- 
dasher in London, personally selected this 
Biscuit-Coloured Irish Linen Spat. 


Compare the Original Shoe and the Original English Spat 
with the Regal Reproductions of both—And remember 
that 50,000,000 Americans can’t be wrong, if they choose 
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Eleetrie Maid for Modern Mothers ? 


The Modern Hotpoint 

automatic electric range 

that brings freedom 
from the kitchen. 


ERE is the maderm convenience for the mother who wants 
be economical and do het own work, yet wishes she 


jo better, more healthful cooking for her family, yet would 
like more —_ to be with her children, time for friendship, 
time to 
Think of the freedom a modern Hotpoint automatic electric 
range brings! You can put an entire meal in the oven, in- 
ing dessert, set the simple automatic time me and s empera- 
ture controls and forget the lichen-aven heave dio Seuss 
ail day. The oven is insulated better than geracors, 
fi condision anal acuching starts. 
ens itself on at the ime you would if you were there ai 
pee the accurate, correct heat desired all through che 
cooking, using electricity only a ‘tecion he ci Then 
it bey > itself off rhe when the meal is done, 
oven the = uncil are ready (0 serve 
it—perfectly cooked. sack Srontl Le 


The modern Hotpoint automatic electric ran; ae its 
famous “speed” cooking une is swpeisinghy fat oversize 
‘oven heats fasrer than most flame-heated leis 


Horpoint Smokeless Broiler makes electric broiling a is 
‘The — Calrod heating elements are punclly inde- 
uct! 
Hotpoinr electric hea i is the ideal heat o be associated with. 
food. ‘It is pure, clea 
‘There is no soot to 
ceiling, curtains. In more ways than this space i A 
you'll ind a Horpoine automatic pooner ms or 
wenience. are sizes for every purpose. Write for 


UNSEEN 


" SERVANT 
IN YOUR CAR 


orld wide orgeniaation of mere 


Through North East Service Inc... 
thee 1800 Authorised Service Stations 
Cenuwe 


Rochester, N. ¥., U. S. A. Jom in 02 te Mguiet 


‘wor WEAF ant 41 comtated tnatens 


factory supervised service and North East Electric Brodasng Compeny Saturday Es April Gah, at 
North East Parts are available where- “ init of Canada, Toronto, 9 elec, Eastre Stondard Yim, 

vz mater care gp. Thase thelidien, How confidently you switch un your ignition, step re 
a eeldom |, are—lihe on your starter, turm on your lights, press your horn- Sectote Anpeyas ek. renee 


button, read your speedometer! You know they are going 
to operate ... accurately, unfailingly. But why? 
Few car owners realize how mech motoring owes North | Eon 


Herth Rast Faelpeeat.—eduoye 
at your service. 


North Esst Electric Ca., Led. 
London, England 


Electrical Equipment. It i EDISQN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. fac. 
i ly gets attention . rarely: needs it. Unseen, uathought of, North A GENERAL ELECTRIC; JORcANtzation 
uousl y depended oa.. cbecause it is so dependable. a Seceet Leavy Chicane, We 


This ts the new 1929 model Hospoint automatic electric range with kitchen cabinet base 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC RANGES AND HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 


(Hughes, Wolff & Company, Inc.) (Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc.) 


IRON FIREMAN 
users are 


Saving millions 
Can you afford 


to waste what 
they are saving? 


50% on the investment because it 
—burns less coai 
—burns lower-priced coal 
—saves labor costs 
—gives steady, even boiler 
pressure or heat 
—operates automatically 
—eliminates smoke 
—increases plant efficiency 
The Iron Fireman is made in a 


° 
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HEN you fire coal by hand 
you waste money needlessly. 
This is proved by the thou- 


sands of Iron Fireman users who save 
literally millions of dollars annually 
through this modern, automatic 
method of firing coal. 

These millions of dollars are saved 
to users in fuel costs alone... for the 
Iron Fireman burns smaller-size, 


When an electric range is 
called an Electric Maid, or 


an automatic coal burner is 


lower-priced coal—yet produces more 
heat per unit than can be obtained 
from higher-priced, larger sizes fired 


known as an Iron Fireman, reap oe age pre Boer py 


or electrical equipment is re- 
ferred to as an Unseen Serv- 
ant, rather prosaic things 
attract new attention and 
take on new meaning. 


are average. In addition, firemen 
or janitors have more time for other 
duties. 

“Forced Underfiring,” the scien- 
tifie’ principle on which the Tron 
fireman operates, obtains complete 


combustion from this 1 


range of sizes adapting it to any type 
of heating plant, from a home fur- 
nace up to plants of 200 boiler h. p. 
It is widely used in industries, resi- 
dences and buildings. Among its thou- 
sands of users are leading hotels, 
yg dorangaiel es churches, public 
plants of 
every Lind, po buildings, green- 
houses, inundhtes, dairies. 
A 


* 


coal and produces a fire 500 to 1000 
degrees hotter than is possible with 
hand firing. All of the coal is 
burned scientifically. All volatile 
gases are consumed and 


and serv- 
ice organization is ‘busy bringing Tron 
Fireman i 
homes, and buildings everywhere. 
Ask your nearest Iron Fireman dealer 

for full facts—what 


converted into heat. 


Smoke is absolutely } 
eliminated. Nothing is 3 
wasted. : 


Iron Fireman auto- 
matic controls maintain = 
steady, even heat or 
boiler pressure with 
resultant ii d effi- 


WASTEFUL 


the Iron Fireman will 
cost...what it will 
. Pi. save. Then judge for 
yourself whether you 
can afford to waste what 
thousands of Iron Fire- 
man users are saving. 


SCIENTIFIC Literature mailed free on 


ciencies. An Iron Fire- 


man annually earns 25% oa ve tegen, lew 
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The IrRo 


Automatie 
Thousands in use 


request. Iron Fireman 
en voy fa Mfg. Co., Portland - 
> wa Cleveland - St. Louis. 
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Coal Burner 
throughout America 


(Honig-Cooper Company, Inc.) 


DuPont Executive Explains How 
Restyling of Line Revived Sales 


In a discussion of style as one of the 
most vital elements in present-day mer- 
chandising, C. F. Brown, director of 
sales, The DuPont Viscoloid Company, 
in his address before the Marketing 
Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association held this week in 
Cincinnati, told how his company re- 
styled its line of toilet sets. 

When in 1927 it was found that the 
company’s line of Pyralin (Du Pont’s 
trade name for celluloid) was losing 
heavily, toilet sets were universally 
made of celluloid with a pearl surface, 
amber base, fancy shape, with or with- 
out ornate decoration. To the average 
consumer the cheap set looked almost 
as well as the expensive, with the re- 
sult that there was a steady decrease 
in the average price per set sold. Since 
celluloid is practically everlasting, a 
large portion of the market was satu- 
rated or dormant. 

The Du Pont company decided, Mr. 
Brown said, that their “line was not 
properly styled and needed a radical 
change—not just a change in design 
or color but a real basic change—so 
extreme as to set this merchandise 
apart as unmistakably smart and up-to- 
date and to brand all others as out of 
fashion. A complete, planned, styling 
job had to be done based on a thor- 
ough market survey, in order to offer 
the modern woman toilet accessories 
thoroughly in harmony with her per- 
sonality, her method of using them, 
the decorative motif, and color scheme 
of her boudoir.” 

Mr. Brown then explained how a year 
was spent in the development of this 
new type of toilet accessories. A staff 
of stylists was engaged who went out 
into the field to find what the public 
wanted. Many sources were contacted 
and studied, such as the retail stores, 
the interior decorators, artists and de- 
signers. A new material was developed 
entirely different in appearance from 
anything previously made, and a new 
process was created. The new line 
was called “‘Lucite’’ to set it apart from 
the previous line “Pyralin.” 

But it was still a question whether the 
new line, to be manufactured at such 
cost, would sell or not, and so a thor- 
ough survey of the consumer, the aver- 
age American woman, was conducted. 
The survey was planned so as to ob- 
tain the best and quickest cross-section 


of: (1) Business and_ professional 
women, (2) club women, (3) college 
undergraduates, (4) art students and 
instructors. Sets were displayed, by 
an investigator, in plant, office or club. 
Each was numbered. Each woman 
was given a ballot on which to record 
first, second and third choice and spe- 
cific criticisms. In the clubs the ex- 
hibit was arranged at the time of a 
meeting or bridge party and the mem- 
bers were induced to vote through the 
offer a prize set. 

At the close of sixty days there were 
1,048 votes, 71 per cent of which were 
for the new Lucite set and 29 per cent 
for the old Pyralin sets. The aston- 
ishing thing was that after a year’s 
production of the new line, the per- 
centage of old and new sets sold al- 
most paralleled the votes cast in the 
survey—65 per cent of the total sales 
were of the Lucite sets, 35 per cent 
were of Pyralin. Needless to say, the 
survey was repeated with the new 
Lucite lines for the current year. 

“To develop a line of consumer-used 
merchandise at the minimum probabil- 
ity of success,” Mr. Brown said in 
conclusion, “I believe that the manu- 
facturer must have: First, a full reali- 
zation of the importance of style; sec- 
ond, a staff constantly working on style 
improvement and innovations based on 
conscientious field surveys; third, a 
means of checking their creations with 
the consumer before adoption. 

“A sales policy is the basis of a sucess- 
ful sales operation—but back of that 
is sound merchandise—and today that 
means sound styling.” 


Brown Instrument Appoints 


Charles H. Kerr has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager, 
and George W. Keller vice-president 
and general sales manager of the 
Brown Instrument Company, Philadel- 
phia, makers of indicating, recording 
and controlling instruments. Mr. 
Kerr was formerly works manager; 
Mr. Keller has been for some time 
general sales manager. 


Jesse K. Taylor, formerly treasurer of 
the American Tobacco Company, has 
been elected president of the Union 
Tobacco Company. 
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Henry Leon Van Praag 


Van Praag Now Heads 
Julius Kayser Company 


Henry Leon Van Praag, vice-president 
of Julius Kayser & Company, has been 
elected president and general manager 
to succeed the late Edwin S. Bayer, 
who died last December. Mr. Van 
Praag has been connected with the 
company for about thirty years, more 
than ten of which he has been vice- 
president and general sales manager. 
R. H. Baruth, formerly in charge of 
hosiery production, has been ner 
general sales manager, succeeding Mr. 
Van Praag. 

Laurence Mayer, formerly assistant to 
the president, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of merchandising. 
R. K. Boadwee, formerly general sales 
superintendent, is now vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. C. G. 
Sinn continues in his position of rank- 
ing vice-president and treasurer. 


Fred J. Cyfer, formerly general sales 
manager of the Pure Silk Hosiery 
Company, Chicago, has succeeded A. 
S. Koto as sales manager for the 
Racine Feet Knitting Company, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 
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HIGHEST RECORDS 


YEAR 


Weekday Circulation 


Yearly Average 


Net Paid Sale 


437,36 


Week days 


Gain over last year 31,660 


752,68 


Sundays 
Gain over last year 51,764 


(Average for the six months ended March 31, 1929, as reported to the Postotfice Department) 


The high quality of The Times circulation 
is even more impressive 


than the volume or the gain. 


1896 21,516 
1897 22,456 
1898 25,726 
1899 76,260 
1900 82,106 
1901 102,472 
1902 100,738 
1903 101,559 
1904 109,770 
1905 116,629 
1906 124,267 
1907 133,067 
1908 158,692 
1909 171,653 
1910 178,708 
1911 187,018 
1912 220,139 
1913 242,624 
1914 270,113 
1915 313,391 
1916 331,918 
1917 344,585 
1918 352,980 
1919 341,559 
1920 323,489 
1921 330,802 
1922 336,000 
1923 337,427 
1924 351,576 
1925 352,655 
1926 361,271 
1927 391,497 
*1928 405,707 
“1929 437,367 
Highest 


The New Pork Gimes. 


Sunday Circulation 


Yearly Average 


YEAR 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
*1928 
*1929 


*Avernce for six months 


22,000 
28,071 
34,041 
40,210 
39,204 
38,743 
48,354 
46,681 
46,991 
54,795 
59,511 
71,330 
86,779 

100,278 

113,325 

128,085 

158,539 

180,143 

231,409 

344,015 

377,095 

414,202 

486,933 

510,311 

486,569 

511,731 

525,794 

546,497 

580,745 

588,699 

610,053 

666,235 

700,925 

752,689 


mded March 31. 
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Lamont to Address 
Foreign Trade 
Convention 


Secretary of Commerce Robert P. 
Lamont will address the opening ses- 
sion of the Sixteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, at Baltimore, Mary- 
Jand, April 17. This will mark the 
Secretary's first public address since 
assuming office. He will speak on 
“World Trade, Today and Tomor- 
row.” 

Lawrence A. Downs, president of the 
Illinois Central System, will speak on 
“World Trade Between the Americas,” 
and Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, will de- 
liver an address on “The Railroads 
and Foreign Trade.” 

The future of air transport for com- 
merce will be the theme of an address 
by John S. Hambleton, vice-president 
of the Pan-American Airways, at the 
closing session. 

The foreign traders’ “Get Together 
Dinner’ on the first evening of the 
convention, will have as special guests 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, and Captain Robert Dollar, foun- 
der of the steamship line bearing his 
name. Both will respond to the greet- 
ings of the foreign traders by informal 
addresses. Don Carlos G. Davilla, 
Ambassador to the United States from 
Chile, South America’s spokesman at 
the convention, will speak on ‘“Pan- 
American Arbitration.” 

At the closing session of the conven- 
tion James A. Farrell, president of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, will review 
‘Foreign Trade Progress’ in a survey 
of the country’s achievements in for- 
eign trade during the eventful period 
since the National Foreign Trade 
Council was founded in 1914. 

Other speakers will include Lynn 


Meekins, U. S. commercial attache at. 


Ottawa, Canada, on “Some Special 
Features of Trading with Canada.” 
M. J. Falkenburg, president of the 
Falkenburg Trading Company of 
Seattle, ‘Progress in the Far East;” 
Prof. Grover G. Huebner of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on ‘European 
Practice in Credit Insurance,” and E. 
G. Simons, vice-president of the 
American Foreign Credit Corporation, 
on “Installment Selling for Export.” 
It is expected that about 2,000 dele- 
gates from thirty-five states will attend 
the convention. 


The Casey-Lewis Company, advertis- 
ing agency of Nashville, Tennessee, 
opened a new office at Knoxville, with 
Hugh F. Van Deventer, Jr., in charge, 
on April 1. The address is 910 Hol- 
ston Union Bank Building. 


Ree ered 


J. C. Penney 


J. C. Penney Heads 
Dairy Company 


J. C. Penney, founder of the nation- 
wide chain store organization which 
bears his name, has been named chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
newly formed Foremost Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Inc., one of the largest dairy 
products companies to operate in the 
Southern section of the United States. 
The operation of the new company 
will result in the adoption of modern 
selling methods to the dairy industry, 
it is announced. At first the company 
will confine its activities to the South- 
ern section of the United States, but as 
conditions warrant it is expected that 
operations will extend to other sec- 
tions. 

The new organization is an outgrowth 
of plans which Mr. Penney has been 
considering for some time, namely, the 
further development of the dairy 
products industry throughout the 
South, comparable to the development 
of this branch of the agricultural in- 
dustry in the Northwestern states. 


Jantzen Buys Boyer 


The B. F. Boyer Company, of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, has been purchased 
by the Jantzen Knitting Mills, accord- 
ing to J. A. Zehntbauer, president of 
the Jantzen company. The Camden 
plant will be operated by a subsidiary, 
the Jantzen Spinning Mills, and will 
take the place of the plant the Jantzen 
company had planned to build at Port- 
land. 

The annual output of the Jantzen 
Spinning Mills will approximate 750,- 
000 pounds. 


Chicago Tribune Radios 
Latest Crime News 
to Police on Street 


Chicago police squad cars, as they 
cruise the city’s streets, now receive 
orders and flashes of crime happenings 
direct from the detective bureau by 
radio messages broadcast over WGN, 
the Chicago Tribune’s station. 

This latest step in combating crime in 
Chicago was planned and executed by 
the Tribune without cost to the city 
and with the enthusiastic cooperation 
of William F. Russell, commissioner 
of police. Tribune radio engineers 
equipped the squad cars with receiv- 
ing sets, which are tuned in perma- 
nently on station WGN. When 
headquarters wants to get in touch 
with any squad, the Tribune station 
interrupts its regular program and 
flashes the emergency message to the 
squad car. 

What the telephone and the telegraph 
did to the thief on horseback it is not 
improbable that the radio may do to 
the thief in the automobile. Informed 
within a few moments of the commis- 
sion of a crime, a fleet of squad cars 
may be in the region before the 
criminal is many blocks distant. It 
is an experiment in the interest of 
civilization, and if it puts the criminal 
at a disadvantage it will be highly 
successful. Other cities and rural 
communities are watching the experi- 
ment and it may not be long before 
the radio is busy throughout the coun- 
try organizing society against its 
enemies. 


Bankers’ Economic Service, Inc., New 
York City, publisher of The Industrial 
Digest and Commerce, Finance and 
Industry, has been merged with the 
Tuttle-Scott Publications, 31 Wooster 
Street. Publication will be from that 
address. 


Churches to Advertise 
Coo peratively 


The Metropolitan Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Churches has appointed Stanley 
E. Gunnison, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to conduct 
an advertising campaign. The 
copy is to be educational in 
nature and is to make a direct 
appeal to those who have no 
church affiliation. A series of 
advertisements will be published 
in the general news pages of 
New York newspapers, as a co- 
Operative enterprise of nineteen 
churches. 
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New Ayer Building 
Dedicated April 1 


The new thirteen-story building of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, erected on West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, was 
dedicated April 1. The agency will 
occupy part of the first floor and all of 
the remaining floors, including the 
thirteenth, which is devoted to an as- 
sembly room. 

The decoration throughout the struc- 
ture is symbolic, all details of design 
having to do with the business of 
advertising. The chief motifs are the 
figure of Truth with a sword; the 
book, the carrier pigeon and rays of 
light. Door panels ‘carry stylized 
groups representing certain of the con- 
tributing elements in the. business of 
an advertising agency, such as Art, 
Copy, Printing, etc. 

One of the features of the new build- 
ing is the Ayer Galleries, located to 
the left of the lobby and designed for 
the exhibition of comtemporary art, 
both distinct from and in its relation 
to advertising. During the month of 
April these galleries are housing an 
historic show of American Advertis- 


ing. 
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New Ayer building in Philadelphia, 
towers above the famous Morris House, 
dating from Colonial times. 


Fifteen Cities Organize 
Council to Advertise 
Champlain Valley 


Plans for developing the resources of 
the Champlain Valley, in New York 
and Vermont, are being made by the 
Champlain Valley Council, an or- 
ganization composed of the chambers 
of commerce in fifteen cities and 
towns on both sides of Lake Cham- 
plain. A survey is being carried on 
at the instance of the council to gather 
material for an illustrated booklet, to 
be distributed when the new Cham- 
plain Bridge is opened to the public 
this summer. 

Arrangements are now under way for 
advertising the resources and attrac- 
tions of the Champlain Valley, with 
expenses for advertising and general 
promotion raised from the member 
chambers of commerce and in other 
ways. Each community will bear its 


proportionate share of this expense, ° 


the total of which has not yet been 
determined. Newspapers will be used 
as media, with the booklets to answer 
direct-mail inquiries. Radio is to be 
used later. 

The council will cooperate with the 
Vermont State Publicity Bureau, the 
D. & H. Railroad and the Rutland 
Railroad until such a time as it is 
deemed advisable for the council to 
have a publicity bureau of its own. 
Committees have been named for new 
industries, tourists, agricultural de- 
velopment and deeper waterway routes. 
These committees will recommend 
plans for promotion at an early date. 
No agency has yet been employed to 
handle the advertising planned. 


SUNLAND SALES COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Fresno, California, marketing organ- 
ization of Sun-Maid Raisin and the Peach 
and Fig Growers’ organizations, to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, San Francisco. 


DEvoE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, _INC., 
New York, paints and varnishes, to Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., of: that city. 


CANADA PACKERS, LTD., to the Baker Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto. 


Owxt DruG Company, San Francisco, 
pharmaceutical and toilet preparations, to 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, there. News- 
papers, posters, radio and car cards. 


PARFUMS EDOUARDO, New York City, 
“Bag-Dabs” perfumes in solid form, to 
Wilson & Bristol, Inc., there. Magazines 
and trade publications. 


W. S. RusH CoMPANy, Los Angeles, Rush 
automotive equipment, to Walter Biddick 
Agency, there. 


DEFIANCE SPARK PLuGs, INC., Toledo, to 
Charles F. Dowd, Inc., there. Magazines 
and newspapers. 


M. C. SCHRANK COMPANY, New York 
City, Mor-Wear lingerie, slips, underwear 
and nightwear, to Reimers & Whitehill, 
Inc., there. 


CRIME CLuB (department of Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc.), New York City, 
to Robinson, Lightfoot & Company, Inc., 
there. Newspapers and magazines. 


StuTz Motor Car Company, Indianapo- 
lis, to Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., 
Chicago. 


Osborn Company Elects 


The election of W. A. Rowe and 
Philip F. Smith to the board of direc- 
tors of The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company is announced by Franklin 
G. Smith, president of the company. 
Mr. Rowe was also elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer and Philip E. Smith 
assistant secretary and factory manager 
of the brush division. 

C. W. Titgmeyer, connected with the 
company for twenty years, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
brush division sales. 

R. W. Hisey was elected secretary and 
factory manager of the machine divi- 
sion. 


The Lynn Ellis Group, a cooperative 
chain composed of advertising agencies 
in the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, will hold its 
first convention at Cleveland, April 
8 to 13. 


Boone Adds Six 
Hearst Papers 


The Rodney E. Boone Organization, 
newspaper representative, has been 
appointed representative in the na- 
tional field of the Baltimore American, 
Boston American, Boston Sunday Ad- 
vertiser, Detroit Times, Rochester 
Journal-American and the Syracuse 
Journal-American. These are in ad- 
dition to the Albany Times-Union, 
Baltimore News, Chicago American, 
New York Journal, Washington Times 
and the Wisconsin News. 


Johnson Leaves Outdoor 


George L. Johnson has resigned as 
chairman of the board of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, to de- 
vote his entire time to the affairs of 
the Rainbow Luminous Products, Inc., 
of which he is also chairman. 
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Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns, 
of the major American mar- 
kets. Average family wealth is 
$9,000. Savings deposits aver- 
age $2,000 per family. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan Boston, defined 
by the A.B.C. as the “City” dis- 
trict. It is composed of Corpo- 
rate Boston and 39 bordering 
and nearby suburbs. 

Here in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton the Globe is definitely the 
home newspaper, for it is the 
only Boston newspaper which 
holds all of its readers in this 
rich district seven days a week. 

Boston’s great department 
stores do 46% of the local ad- 
vertising in Boston newspa- 
pers. With seven dailies and 
four Sunday papers to choose 
from, they spend 37% of their 
entire Boston newspaper ap- 
propriation in the daily and 


Sunday Globe alone. 
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WHEN a newspaper claims home 


strength,” said a space-buyer recently, 
“T like to forget circulation and examine 
the paper itself. I’ve learned a few things 
from my wife and family!” 

The Boston Globe studied family needs 
long before A.B.C. had become the solici- 
tor’s big talking point. Consequently this 
newspaper now has a very large A.B.C. 
that is also spelled H-O-M-E. 

Perhaps the best proof is the experi- 
ence of Boston merchants, who must 
reach people where they live. These mer- 
chants use more space in the Globe, daily 
and Sunday, than in any other Boston 
newspaper. Boston’s department stores 
place 48% more advertising in the Globe, 
for the week as a whole, than in the next 
paper. 

Another reliable check on home reading 
is the Sunday situation. Of the three 
Boston papers carrying the bulk of the 
advertising, the Globe alone holds prac- 
tically all its readers in Metropolitan 
Boston seven days a week. The other 
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with the accent where it belongs, 


two lose 35% and 63% of their week-day 
readers on Sunday. The seventh day 
reveals the home value of the other 
six! 

The Globe consistently appeals to every 
member of the family ... 

A Household Department established 
35 years ago as the first woman’s page in 
America... 

More local news than any other paper 
in this self-contained community... 

Complete school news and notes... 

Sport pages that are quoted through- 
out the country... 

Business news edited for substantial 
business men... 


4 r 5 


More and more national advertisers are 
finding that the Globe reaches a majority 
of homes in the Boston shopping area, where 
average family wealth is $9,000! 

Our booklet, “‘ Boston—4th Market,” con- 
tains all the facts. Write for a free copy. 


The Boston Globe 
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A Jobber Pleads for Better Quality 


in Containers 


(Continued from page 22) 


wrapper or carton, the writer believes 
that manufacturers should give more 
thought to the manner in which the 
average retailer may buy his product 
from the jobber. If manufacturers 
will pack their units so that the job- 
ber doesn’t have to repack, thereby 
effecting a saving in handling, it might 
both reduce the cost of distribution 
and insure your merchandise reaching 
the dealer's shelves in a manner that 
bespeaks the quality of the product. 

Many manufacturers give no thought 
whatsoever to their individual packing 
—they have too large a quantity in an 
individual unit, making it necessary 
for a jobber to break packages, and 
likewise the material they use for pack- 
ing is so flimsy that the package 
doesn’t bear reshipment. 


If You Were the Retailer 


Will you give the necessary thought 
and study to your packing, to make 
certain that your product reaches the 
hardware retailer in a manner such as 
you, if you were a retail merchant, 
would want to receive it and be proud 
to have it on your shelves? 

A consultation with our buyers 
might assist you in determining what 
improvements in your packing should 
be made. 

Assuring you of our thanks in ad- 
vance for your cooperation. 

Cordially yours, 
E. R. Masback, President. 

Here is concrete evidence that many 
manufacturers do not understand the 
true value of quality containers as a 
means for retaining the cooperation of 
their wholesale and retail outlets. 

“Too many of these manufacturers,” 
Mr. Masback believes, “buy cartons 
and boxes exclusively on price, not for 
what the merchandise needs and de- 
serves. The result is that large quanti- 
ties of goods arrive at our warehouses 
in such a bad condition that they have 
to be repacked before they can be 
shipped on to the retailer. Cartons 
should, in all cases, be tested to see if 
they will carry the weight of the prod- 
uct without falling to pieces during 
shipment.” 

That many concerns could improve 
their packing methods with gratifying 
results so far as retail distribution of 
their goods is concerned is demon- 
strated in another case related by Mr. 
Masback. 

A manufacturer of clothes line pul- 
leys had been packing his product ten 


dozen pairs to the barrel. When these 
barrels came to the jobber, the goods 
had to be unpacked, the pairs strung 
on cords, tags affixed, and then stored 
in bins. Each time a retailer ordered 
a dozen pulleys, the average size of 
the orders on this item, a clerk had to 
count out the required number and 
pack them for reshipment. Under 
these conditions when the pulleys 
reached the dealer they were unidenti- 
fied as to the source of their manufac- 
ture. 

“We went to this manufacturer with 
the suggestion that he pack his pulleys 
three dozen to a box, in a carton of 
good quality, with his name plainly 
printed on the box,’ Mr. Masback 
said. ‘We told him that if we re- 
ceived his goods packed this way, so 
that all we had to do was affix a label 
to the box for reshipment, we would 
give retailers a 5 per cent better price 
on the line if they bought a carton. 
This would automatically raise the unit 
of sale from one dozen to three dozen, 


and when the goods got to the retailer, 
it would be unmistakably identified. 
This plan actually worked out just that 
way.” 

As an example of a line well packed 
from almost every standpoint, Mr. 
Masback pointed out the “Yankee” 
tools of the North Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company of Philadelphia. The 
tools are wrapped in heavy waxed 
paper and packed in boxes which are 
not only strong enough for shipment, 
but which stand up well under the 
wear they undergo on a dealer’s shelf. 

It is Mr. Masback’s custom to send 
out a letter covering some point of 
policy, with statements the tenth of 
every month. It is interesting to con- 
sider that the letter quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article drew more re- 
plies than any other letter of this gen- 
eral type which has been sent out for 
many months. 


Some of the manufacturers asked 
for definite suggestions as to how their 
packing methods might be improved. 
Others merely expressed themselves as 
in agreement with the remarks made 
in the letter. Still others, who were 
doing an excellent job of packing, and 
who were proud of it, wrote in to ask 
what Mr. Masback thought of their 
boxes and cartons. 


Fairchild Summarizes 1929 Sales 
Problems in Aircraft Industry 


(Continued from page 11) 


average, with proper overhauling, is 
1,500 hours in the air. 

The average airplane dealer is a 
pilot, often a war veteran, who 
operates a flying school, frequently 
with himself as the only instructor, 
and offers taxi service to anyone who 
wishes himself or his goods whisked 
across country in a hurry and on short 
notice. The operator-dealer ekes out 
his income, usually, by thrill hops and 
sight-seeing rides at $2.50 to $5 a 
head, has a few pupils and sells an 
occasional plane—very occasional. He 
has little capital and makes only a fair 
living out of all his activities unless 
he is above the average in business 
ability, although his psychic income, 
since he is almost always in the game 
because he can’t be content on the 
humdrura ground, should be reckoned 
in. Almost any pilot has more pleas- 
ure out of his work than almost any 
millionaire can buy with all his money. 

Of the 275 distributors and dealers 
who answered the questionnaire sent 
cut for the directory I am quoting, 
2?1 operate training schools and 232 


offer taxi service, including  sight- 
seeing hops. Nine out of ten of them 
report “planes on hand’ for sale, but 
I doubt in most cases that this means 
more than one new plane at a time. 
Few of them can finance a full line 
of sample planes, for these fellows, 
splendid men that they are, the 
pioneers to whom commercial aviation 
owes everything, are generally not 
good business men. 

Only one in three of them, appar- 
ently, has the capital or the banking 
arrangements to enable him to sell 
planes on time payments; exactly 115 
of the 275 say they will do so; the 
rest must have spot cash. 

Where would the automobile busi- 
ness have been without time payments; 
or the real estate and home-building 
business, the furniture trade? Make 
your own list. 

The airplane trade, going in now 
for quantity production of machines 
that sell for $3,000 and up, must offer 
terms to the private buyer. 

To meet the expansion which cannot 
be delayed longer in the manufactur- 
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business pass up mediocre and shelf- 
worn catalogs to reach for the best when there 
is buying to do from printed pages. 


The contents of a book or catalog are no better 


than its cover. Fine words, costly plates, ex- i 
pensive printing all go to waste when the cover 
goes to pot. Burk-Art* processed covers insure 
long life for books and catalogs throughout the 
h f hate cichalemm Tcodl are | 
months or years 0 their useluiness. n addi- 
tion, Burk-Art*Covers command attention— B urk4rt 
the kind of attention your catalog deserves. PROCESSED 
Let us show you what Burk-Art*Covers will COVERS i 


do for your next book or catalog. 


*Burk-Art is the name of a process for embossing and 
coloring binding fabrics to produce book and catalog 
covers of unusual beauty in color, texture and design. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, INC. 


LARNED STREET AT SECOND * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WINSHIP 
for Portable Products 


CASES by the 100,000 or the Piece! Cases 
that merely afford protection and portabil- 
ity or cases that make the product worth 
more than the price! Winship makes all! 


Winship designs the case and aids the man- 
facturer to whom this is a new problem; or 
Winship builds to specifications to fit every 
need—even a price limitation! Winship 
cases help sell the product that’s carried by 
hand. Portable typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, health motors, radios, phonographs, 
sewing machines, cosmetics, electrical in- 
struments, vibrators,—these are but a few 
of the numberless cases designed and built 


by Winship. 


Send a sample of your product or your 
present case or for any infermation and 
let us submit ideas and prices to you. 


W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 
Trunks and Cases—and Cases 
for Portable Produets 


Health Motor 
Case made 
for Savage 
Arms Co. 


Made for 
Standard 


Sewing 
Made Machine Co. 
for Monroe 


Calculator Co. 


ing end, the distributor and dealer 
organization throughout the trade 
must be set on a sound business basis. 
The manufacturer’s sales departments 
must supply bookkeeping and budget 
systems, merchandising plans, dealer 
helps, consumer advertising. Pilot 
salesmen must be taught how to sell. 

Financial backing must be arranged 
for distributors and dealers, either 
through local banks or acceptance cor- 
porations linked with the factory. 
Such aircraft paper financing corpora- 
tions are now being formed; the Fair- 
child dealers will have one available 
within a month. 

There are, among the 221 training 
schools operated by dealers and in 
addition to them, fifty-one air schools 
of major size. These and the small 
side-line schools are turning out pilots 
every day. I find the Department of 
Commerce is granting more than 500 
student pilot permits a week, with the 
spring flying season barely started. | 
believe that figure will increase to 
around a thousand a week this sum- 
mer, but at 500 a week the total in 
training would pass 10,000 before 
September 1. Every one of these 
students wants a plane of his own. 
Make it possible for each to buy a 
ship on time payments, and the sales, 
at an average of $3,500, would run 
to $35,000,000, or half the sales 
figure we set up for 1929 at the be- 
ginning of this analysis. Leave the 
distribution in its present hand-to- 
mouth state and most of these keen 
young pilots will still be riding in 
the other fellow’s old plane at the end 
of the year. 

These facts are indeed a challenge 
to the sales executives of the industry. 


Form Refrigeration 
Sales Department 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration, Bloomington, Illinois, have 
established a new department to 
handle and develop sales of the Ice- 
O-Matic electric refrigerator. E. W. 
Mclllvaine, who has been sales man- 
ager of Servel Sales, Inc., will be man- 
ager of refrigeration sales. 


= 


Parker Pen Sales Increase 


Net sales of the Parker Pen Company 
for January and February of this year, 
according to a statement issued by the 
company, show an increase of more 
than 23 per cent. This is regarded 
in trade circles as significant because 
the Parker Pen Company on Januaty 
1 discontinued sales through jobbers, 
who formerly distributed a substantial 
portion of the company’s output. 
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NO FORMULAS FOR ADVERTISING 


This agency does not apply 
any set, inflexible formula to the prac- 
tice of advertising. The needs of its 
clients preclude such a procedure, and 
the disposition of the agency is at all 


times to build upon the broad base of 


a: i organized effort, yet retain the ease enemas enuene 
Vice President cok tees . i Account Representative 

and Account Representative and flexibility that are required in the New York 

: New York 


operation of an advertising agency. 


E. B. MASON T. ARNOLD RAU 
Assistant Account Ass’t Treasurer— Manager of 
Representative Accounting Department 

New York 


New York 
GEORGE McANDREW 


Art Department 
New York 


JAMES RORTY 


Assistant Account 
Repnesentative 


New York 


GEORGE I. BUSHFIELD 
Copy Department 
New York 


Batten, Barton, DurstiIne & Osporn 


Incorporated 


ADVERTISING 


383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON BUFFALO 
McCORMICK BUILDING 10 STATE STREET 220 DELAWARE AVENUE 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Distribution Costs 


Sales and advertising managers who 
are following the development of new 
methods of budgeting distribution 
costs, will be interested in a pamphlet 
recently issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants (26 West 
44th Street, New York City). 

This pamphlet, which is entitled 
‘Measurement and Control of Distri- 
bution Costs’ (T. M. McNiece, 
1929), discusses the distribution of 
selling and general administrative ex- 
pense, by products, by accounts and 
by territories, based on the methods 
now in actual use by one company. 
Unfortunately only a few copies were 
printed beyond those sent to associa- 
tion members, which were bought up 
almost immediately by outsiders— 
hence it can only be secured at present 
by borrowing from N. A. C. A. mem- 


bers. 


Leading Advertisers—1929 


Curtis Publishing Company's “Lead- 
ing Advertisers—1929,” showing ad- 
vertising investments of manufacturers 
spending $20,000 and over in thirty- 
seven leading national publications in 
1928, appears this year in a more con- 
densed form. Slightly larger in page 
size than the 1928 edition, it contains 
only 200 pages, as compared with 
nearly 400 in 1928. Much of the sav- 
ing is apparently in the changed ar- 
rangement of the figures on specific 
types of product—and in the fact that 
the usual year-by-year comparison of 
individual expenditures has been elimi- 
nated. 

The limits of this column do not 
permit a detailed comparison of the 
1928 and 1929 editions. In such an 
imposing work, however, it seems too 
bad that the media reported on are 
chosen arbitrarily rather than by vol- 
ume of business. 

In this connection we note that 
while, among others, Harper's Bazar, 
House Beautiful, Nation’s Business, 
and Vanity Fair (each with less than 
$2,000,000 worth of business) were 
included for the first time this year— 
True Story, with more than $2,000,000 
worth of 1928 display advertising and 
(it is rumored) nearly $3,000,000 
scheduled for 1929, was omitted. 
A cursory examination also shows that 


Better Homes and Gardens, with 
$1,928,486 (1928), and Time, with 
“more than $600,000,” do not appear. 
Their inclusion would in no way 
have threatened the obvious dol- 
lar leadership of the Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, or the Country Gentle- 
man in their respective fields. In fact, 
True Story would have run somewhere 
around eleventh in total dollar volume. 
Their inclusion would have permitted 
an even greater appreciation of an un- 
questionably valuable statistical work. 


Resale Price Maintenance 


Domestic Commerce (March 25) 
reports the arrival in their library of a 
141-page report (H. R. Document No. 
546, Part 1, 70th Congress, 2d session) 
on the general economic and legal 
aspects of resale price maintenance, 
which should be read carefully by 
everyone engaged in planning the sale 
of trade-marked products. Its data is 
based on replies to a questionnaire sent 
to manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

A second section, which will be is- 
sued later, will, according to Domestic 
Commerce, be devoted to the develop- 
ment and analysis of pertinent facts 
of a quantitative or statistical nature, 
based on actual business results of 
dealing in identified products. 


City Living Costs 

A study of family budgets in which 
data on the total family income (as 
well as the income of the head of the 
family) has been carefully gathered, is 
said to be in process of tabulation un- 
der the supervision of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor at Washington. 

A copy of the schedule by which the 
data was collected, indicates that the 
study was of a most exhaustive nature, 
including even the number of quarts 
of milk, pounds of meat, sugar, pota- 
toes, etc., and their prices, as well as 
expenditures for clothing, rent, heat, 
light, amusement, etc. One of its 
most important features is the recogni- 
tion that family buying power, rathet 
than individual buying power, is the 
basis on which the ability of a given 
family to purchase a given product 
must be based. 


A Nation on Wheels 


Exceptionally interesting and most 
convincing is a recent presentation by 
McCall’s Magazine (236 West 37th 
Street, New York City) of the value 
of the small town and farm market, 
called ““A Nation on Wheels.” 

Over a period of years, an impres- 
sion has grown up in the minds of 
many advertisers that the small-town- 
et’s spending power was not in pro- 
portion with that of the city dweller. 
This has been equally true about the 
farmer. In many cases, the income of 
both the farmer and of the small-town- 
er 7s smaller, and often the number 
of people per income tax report in an 
area containing only small towns is 
much higher. But whether this means 
that the net spending power of the 
smaller community is necessarily less, 
has always been open to debate. The 
house that rents for $100.00 a month 
in the city will often rent for $50.00 
a month in the small town, while the 
farmer has only the interest on his in- 
vestment and his repairs, as rent. The 
city man often has to pay garage rent 
—the small towner almost never. 
Obviously such variances mean a 
greater spending power on a lesser 
income. So far there have been no 
really tangible figures on which to base 
a final judgment of this question, and 
the small town and the farm publica- 
tions seem to have lost out on many 
logical campaigns as a result. 

This board-covered 36-page _illus- 
trated study takes as its basic logic, 
(1) that the universality of good roads 
and of the automobile has so extended 
the shopping radius of the average in- 
dividual that he can now buy just 
about where and as he chooses. (2) 
that he usually chooses to buy where 
the greater variety of merchandise is 
available for selection; (3) that a mo- 
tor trip of forty or fifty miles for shop- 
ping purposes is today not unusual, 
even for the incidental purchase of 
“convenience” merchandise, (4) that 
this naturally increases the turnover of 
the better stocked stores in such shop- 
ping centers and permits them to carry 
an: even better variety; and (5) that 
this means the ultimate elimination of 
the old-fashioned general store with 
its limited variety and enforced pur- 
chases, in many sections of the United 
States, and makes both the farmer and 
the small-town dwellers a very definite 
part of the larger shopping center's 
market. 

To quote from this phase of the 
study: ‘The mere fact that people 
are ‘trading-in’ from greater distances 
hastens the passing of the cross-roads 
store, the old general establishment 
and the inefficiently operated outlet in 
small communities. 
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Basy Bread 

Drake's Cakes* 

Ivins Cakes & Cookies* 
Tolley Cake 

Wonder Bread* 
Muffets* 

Quaker Oats* 

Astor Coffee 

India Tea 

Tetley Tea* 

White Rose Tea Balls* 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Gulden's Mustard 
Heinz Relishes 
Mazola Oil 

Borden's Products 
Sheffield Farms Milk* 
Pillsbury Best Flour 
Eatmor Cranberries* 
Fig-a-Roll * 
Seald-Sweet Oran ges* 


The * indicates grocery products of advertisers who 
spent more money in The News during 1928 than 
in any other New York newspaper. 


The New York News read by 1,250,000 fami- 
lies daily and by 1,600,000 Sunday makes wives 
brand-conscious, creates consumer insistence, 
sells groceries! Small pages and small issues in- 
sure high readability. Features clinch family inter- 
ast. Home circulation rings cash-registers in chain 
and independent outlets. Visibility vitalizes sales. 
282,388 lines of foodstuff advertising in 1928. 
Reflect in 1929! The News, New York's Picture 
Newspaper, 25 Park Place, New York; Tribune 
Tower, Chicago; Kohl Building, San Francisco. 


Sunkist Oranges” 
Budweiser Malt Syrup 
Ry-Ojak Malt Extract* 
Armour & Co.” 


Lomen Reindeer Corp.* 


Swift & Co. 
Bab-o 

Gold Dust 
Gre-Solvent 
Ivory Flakes* 
Kirkman’s Soap Chips 
Lux 

Octagon Super Suds 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Rinso* 

Campbell's Soups* 
Domino Sugar 
Fleischmann’s Yeast* 
Heinz Spaghetti * 
Jack Frost Sugar 
Northern Oysters 
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Hecker's Cream Farina* 
Kellogg's Pep Bran Flakes 
White House Brown Rice Flakes* 
Maxwell House Coffee 

Durkee’s Salad Dressing 
Pride-of-the-Farm Catsup 

Lion Brand Condensed Milk* 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour* 
Pillsbury Pancake Flour 

F. C. H. Long Island Duckling* 
Gobel’s Dainty Breakfast Sausage 
Guasti Cooking Sherry” 
Japanese Canned Crab* 
Reichardt's Chocolate Dessert 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


For the Year 1928 


The Providence Journal-Bulletin 


carried 


455,035 lines or 96.8% 


of all 


Radio Advertising 


in Providence Newspapers 


Providence, with local stations on 
the National Broadcasting and Co- 
lumbia hook-ups, is an excellent 
market for radio advertisers. 


With a combined circulation ex- 
ceeding 120,000 net paid, these 
great newspapers have a greater cir- 
culation than the eight other Eng- 
lish language dailies in the state 
combined. They offer adequate 
coverage of this profitable market 
at a minimum cost. 


7 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Cuas H. Eppy Company R. J. Bipwett, Company 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


“While these stores will never en- 
tirely disappear, they are today of 
minor importance, and their volume 
of sales is rapidly diminishing each 
year. Their ability to render adequate 
service is limited, and, except in the 
selling of strictly convenience goods, 
their function of usefulness is ques- 
tionable. 


Shopping centers of from 
5,000 to 25,000 population and up- 
wards are assimilating this business, 
and therefore are becoming of increas- 
ingly greater importance as centers or 
marketing areas.” 

This study then goes on to show 
how the chain stores are consciously 
directing their expansion toward this 
type of town in an effort to gather in 
this farm and small-town trade, and 
then goes on into its keynote subject, 
i.e., the development of retail stores in 
such communities by Montgomery 
Ward and Sears, Roebuck. 

While there is no direct selling of 
any kind, in the book, the moral is 
obvious. If Montgomery Ward and 
Sears, Roebuck are doing more than 
$400,000,000 worth of business annu- 
ally through mail order and through 
these types of centers (to say nothing 
of the business done by chain grocer- 
ies, 5 and 10 cent stores, drug stores, 
cigar stores, etc.) it would appear that 
regardless of what the income tax sta- 
tistics may prove, considerable money 
is being spent in such localities by 
small towners and farmers, year after 
year, without anywhere near the same 
amount of concentrated effort on the 
part of advertisers as is today exerted 
on the city dweller. 

Interesting, in connection with the 
above-mentioned trend on the part of 
the small-town consumer-buyer away 
from his own town, in search of 
greater variety or selection is a report 
in the dry goods trade paper Retailing 
of March 9th (8 East 13th street, 
New York City), of the inauguration 
of a miniature rug department which 
can be set up in a space six feet square, 
and which entails an investment of 
less than $100 in stock. It was de- 
vised to meet the needs of rug dealers 
in sparsely settled districts, who deal 
with wholesalers and who would 
otherwise be forced to abandon much 
of their rug business to the larger 
cities. A multiplex display rack on 
which are displayed the twenty-six 
leading patterns (in volume of sales) 
plus a few stock rugs to show sizes, 
constitute the entire department in the 
manufacturet’s line in 27 x 54-inch 
size. The jobber carries all sizes in 
stock thus enabling the small-town 
dealer to offer his local customers as 
great variety in the small town as he 
would get in the average big city store. 
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Introducing Some 
New Advertisers 


Time, the weekly news magazine, had 


its inception seven years ago when two’ 


young men with a brilliant idea, but 
practically no capital, pooled their re- 
sources. The first advertisement of 
their 1929 campaign to our readers 
appears on page 1. 

Last summer W. W. Winship & Sons, 
Inc., makers of fine luggage and sam- 
ple cases, “tried out” the SaLEs 
MANAGEMENT market with a double 
column. One of the orders resulting 
from that trial will amount to $20,- 
000 this year. On page 42 they 
make their second bow. 

Motion pictures are one of the most 
useful tools in the marketing execu- 
tive’s kit bag. Visuagraphic Picture 
Corporation has an important message 
to our readers on page 2.—THE Pus- 
LISHERS. 


Congress to Consider 
Packaging Bills 
(Continued from page 19) 


Congress, was opposed by almost all 
users of packages. Promise from the 
Department of Agriculture that rea- 
sonable ‘‘tolerances’” will be allowed 
for commodities shrinking or expand- 
ing has allayed misgivings. 

If Congress adjourns in the summer 
without having advanced the curb 
upon package exaggeration, it may be 
due to the apprehension of users of 
novelty packages and dual-purpose 
containers. Some marketers of recog- 
nizable trade-mark packages, such as 
the Log Cabin syrup can, are dubious 
regarding what a stern package exac- 
tion will do. In many instances it is 
impossible to fill to the brim these 
odd-shaped containers. This is also 
true of the “after-use” or premium 
packages. 

Because the House failed to take the 
initiative, the special session has no 
warrant to deal with the Design 
Registration Bill, counted upon by 
many sales executives ultimately to 
afford better protection for distinctive 
package designs. There is a chance, 
however, of continuing the project for 
standardization of containers for agri- 
cultural products. 


The Hamburg-American Line’s Berlin 
travel bureau is using local newspaper 
space to advertise for passengers for 
the contemplated trip of the Graf 
Zeppelin to the United States about 
May 10. The copy, carrying a picture 
of a Zeppelin in flight, quotes the 
passage from Friedrichshafen at 
$2,000 per person. 


The man that signs the order is the man to advertise to 
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HE trouble with most adver- 
tising is that the impression 
left is too soon forgotten. 
But this new method advertises 
today, tomorrow, next year—without 


added cost. 


It reaches the man you seek to 
influence. It is in his hand, before 
his eye, on his desk—all the time 
during business hours. 


Offer to Executives 
Itisthe Autopoint Pencil—asuper- 
lative writing tool that everyone 
likes who knows it. To prove to 
you (if you are an executive of a 
business) how fine a pencil jt is, 
we will send you one with our 


DSON ARMS COMPANY 


ARRINGTON & RICHAR' 


H 


3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”— protected by 
patent. But one simple moving 
part. Nothing to go wrong. 
No repairs. 

2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- 
like, lightweight material. 


Attach business card or 
letterhead Only 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation, oe send sample 


How to get 
Business 


Economically 


compliments. See coupon. 


Thus when you see how fine a 
gift it is, you will realize how it 
impresses others to whom you 
present it. 


Yoursalesmen give Autopoints, 
imprinted with your name, slogan 
or selling message, to selected cus- 
tomers and prospects. There is no 
waste. The adstayson the job when 
your salesman cannot be there. 


Mail the coupon now for in- 
formation and particulars of the 
Autopoint business building prop- 
osition. If you are an executive 
of a business we will also send a 
sample pencil free. Use coupon. 


For Executives 


! 
i 
1 
1 
i 
1 
I 
3 Perfect balance — not “top- Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 
heavy.‘* | Prices, etc. 
i} 
e BING ios costes ule a, tay oe be ee 
! 
Dra neg Or ae ts ee 
I 
Le Ee ONT Oe TERNS Oren ene 
The “Better Pencil’”’ Made of Bakelite _ alas 
@ Address ................. | 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY i SM 4.6.29 ¢ 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. —— ee ee ---------— = — == 4 
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TARTING WITH THE GOLF BALL: If it is 

unfair trade practice for manufacturers to pay a 

professional golf player for favorable mention of 
the ball he hits a mile from the tee, is it not equally unfair 
to procure his presumably not unsolicited tribute to the 
cigarette that helps him to keep his nerves from jumping 
on the putting green?—to say nothing of all the other paid 
testimonials that have been raising a rumpus of late. The 
inference seems reasonable enough. Yet prudence growing 
out of observation leads us to refrain from assuming that 
the Federal Trade Commission will follow through, even 
if it is able to sustain the complaint that the Spaldings 
recruit a Claque for their most popular product from golf 
players that have glory to sell. The commission is more 
distinguished for versatility than consistency, and it is not 
unnatural to suppose, if a sweeping crusade against paid 
testimonials were in prospect, that a point of departure 
would have been chosen nearer to the center of immediate 
attention. To those who have a particular in- 
terest in the subject, however, our counsel is to await the 
event with open minds. No one can foretell what the 
Trade body will do. Its powers are ample within the field 
of interstate commerce and competition-destroying devices. 
If ic has a mind to do a thorough job there is nothing in 
sight at the moment to check it. Some of us may think 
the testimonial abuse can be most wisely and effectively 
dealt with by the agencies of industry which look with dis- 
favor on any tendencies or practices injurious to the com- 
mon well being. Others, recalling testimonial epidemics 
of the past, may be content to await the immunizing effect 
of the germs they scatter. The Federal Trade Commission, 
acting on its own responsibility, will either demonstrate its 
unfitness for the role it has taken upon itself or else dis- 
cover a useful function of which it as well as a considerable 
part of the public seems long to have been unaware. In 
either case it will help to focus attention on a phase of 
advertising usage that everyone is talking about and no- 
body is doing anything to improve. 
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RUMPING THE SCALPERS: Life, that seeks 

“to increase enjoyment of life’’ and that shuns 

the commonplace as it shies away from prosiness 
or solemnity, was surely happily inspired by its tutelary 
gods when it decided to provide a theatre ticket service 
for its readers. No other magazine in the national field, 
as far as we are aware, has ever attempted anything of 
the sort. Nor have all the city ordinances and state laws 
that have been devised to lift the scalpers’ heavy tax 
from entertainment been half so effective as this amusingly 
simple measure is likely to prove. The trouble with most 


of our serious reformers is that they try to do too much. 
Life contents itself in this instance with furnishing an 
escape from one of the impediments to its goal of happy 
existence. Half the fun of going to the theatre is spoiled 
by the vexation of trafficking with the speculators. Life, 
leaving these greedy gentry to their own devices, has hit 
on a direct expedient for fulfilling its own particular 
mission by giving its public a chance to enjoy itself with 
unruffled temper in good seats at box-office prices. It’s 
a safe bet that the scalpers, if they had the choice, would 
rather take their chances with the well-meaning souls who 
have been trying to mulct them of their ill-gotten gains 
or put them in durance vile than be subjected to the joke 
played on them by our merry contemporary. 
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EARING FROM BUSINESS: There is nothing 
academic in the protest of the International 
Harvester Company, made through its president, 
Alexander Legge, against the divergence from normal 
business channels of the vast sums in money and credit 
that have been absorbed by the security markets. Nor 
can anyone doubt that Mr. Legge and his fellow directors 
are witnesses to actual facts when he adds in the annual 
report of the board: “This abnormal condition with 
resultant high interest rates produces an adverse effect 
upon agriculture, the country’s greatest industry, as well 
as upon other industrial and commercial undertakings.’ 
Warnings of some such import have been uttered by 
bankers and other critics of credit conditions. But little 
heed has been paid to expression of apprehensions in these 
quarters that seemed to run counter to records and reports 
of flourishing business, and were hushed by the exultant 
cries of successful speculators. Less easy to ignore 
is testimony from the spokesman of a corporation that 
has intimate relations with farmers and industry over a 
large part of the country. Of particular significance 1s 
the fact that Mr. Legge’s admonition appears in a report 
dealing with returns that reflect unprecedented prosperity. 
He has abundant reasons for satisfaction with the past, 
but his chief concern is with the present and the future. 
If more business men of commanding position had been 
equally ready to speak out before the signs of emergency 
were manifest to everyone, we might have been spared the 
threat of Congressional interference. As it is we can 
but hope that wise counsels will prevail among bankers 
and the governors of the Federal Reserve system to the 
end that tension will be relieved without recourse to 
extraordinary measures or unnecessary legislative tinkering. 
. It is not clear that the supervisory power now pro- 
vided has ever been inadequate to cope with the situation. 
Before that question arises we should know whether the 
existing machinery of control has been used as effectively 
as was possible in the circumstances that have arisen. On 
this point the business men. of the country, in 
whose interest the Federal Reserve system was ®®D 
created, are better witnesses than the bankers. 
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The (I M) Bulletin No. 9 Sais 
4 ' @ of Markering Facts for Agents & Advertisers 


It is a mistake to 
attempt to do by 
merchandising 
short cuts what 
can best be done 


by education of the 
buyer. 


HE fact is that the buyers’ market which con- 

fronts every maker and seller of goods and 
services will be permanent—barring such emer- 
gencies as wars and epidemics. 

In a buyers’ market the temptation is to out- 
shout and out-shriek the other fellow in the effort 


to secure preference. 


Yet such a policy inevitably intensifies those 
competitive evils which are usually associated in the 
minds of business men with a buyers’ market. 


A TRULY SCIENTIFIC 
ADVERTISING CONCEPT 


Per GODFREY, president of the 
Engineering-Economics Founda- 
tion, as a result of extensive surveys 
conducted by this institution has es- 
tablished a scientific basis for the 
exactly opposite concept. “‘National 
advertisers must exactly reverse the 
attitude of mind indicated by current 
practice.” 

Individual advertisers may feel that 
it is not their own job to undertake 
the burden of creating demand for a 


Every ABP Paper is 


branch of industry of which they are 
only a part. But the most suc- 
cessful advertising experience proves 
that such a policy is best for the ad- 
vertiser himself as well as his industry. 
No maker or seller of goods or serv- 
ices has ever suffered in the estimation 
of his potential customers who sought 
first to create or to stimulate usage 
through his advertising copy. 

Business paper readers, as business 
men and quantity buyers, are particu- 


an ABC Paper 


and a leader in its 


HAT Sales Managers 
Should Know About 
ADVERTISING in a 
BUYERS MARKET 


It is the func- 
tion of the busi- 
ness press to 
show how this 
principle of cre- 
ating wealth is 
applied. 


larly receptive to advertising that helps 
them buy intelligently, advertising that 
realizes it is in competition with the 
advertising of other and different 
products, not merely with other trade 
names. 

The A.B.P., a 23-year-old organiza- 
tion of 134 leading business publica- 
tions, reaching almost every trade and 
industry, offers advertisers and their 
agencies its services for such advertis- 
ing. Each A.B.P. publication likewise 
offers its services in applying to your 
marketing problems its broad knowl- 
edge of its field. 


field. 


———— 


Finn Th Associated Business Papers Jne [AG 
( t 4 No. 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
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It did not come down 
with a bane — itis P. L. Thomson’s 


new combination — aero-equipped with the 
new Western Electric helicopter. He has been 
just 7 minutes from his home in Glen Ridge 
to his Broadway office. He will be down in 
his office “in conference” in a minute. 


Mr. Thomson’s architect relies on 


ARCHITECTURE 


because it is not wordy. It is packed with 
ideas that are as usable as his T square.... 


Scribners, Publishers 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires ate given to show 
how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 
a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu- 
larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 
not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 
facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $3.50. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New YorkK CITY 


Caterpillar Sells Buyers 


with Pictures 

(Continued from page 17) 
the following brief article, “Keep 
Them Sold,” from the Dotted Line. 

“The Tractor Ownership Record 
which is maintained by the company 
and every one of its dealers has a lot 
to do with keeping Caterpillar tractors 
sold. 

‘A correct record of names and ad- 
dresses of Caterpillars owners (which 
can be obtained and maintained only 
if the dealer’s sales and servicemen in- 
terest themselves in getting the neces- 
sary information) has the following 
results: 

“(1) Insures each user against 
mistakes in filling parts orders. 

(2) Speeds up parts shipments. 

“(3) The user receives the free 
mailing of the Caterpillar Magazine as 
well as other literature mailed from 
time to time by the dealer. 

(4) Enables the institution by 
dealers of service inspection calls and 
the timing of the same. 

(5) When the tractor becomes 
old enough and sufficiently worn to 
justify replacement, the ownet’s name 
can be automatically transferred by the 
dealer from the ‘mailing’ to the ‘call- 
ing’ list. 

“(6) Both dealers and company 
can better gauge parts stock require- 
ments, thereby minimizing expense by 
reducing inventories and increasing 
the turnover of the parts stock.” 

Showing the many uses of a correct 
list sells the dealer on keeping his list 
up to date. 

But pictures—pictures of uses and 
then more uses—dominate Caterpillar 
advertising in both magazines and di- 
rect mail literature. Copy takes a 
minimum of space, is forceful, brief 
and designed for the prospect it is ex- 
pected to reach. Sales would indicate 
that Caterpillar advertising is success- 
ful. Pictures show the uses—the uses 
sell tractors. 


Republic Trucks Elects 
Hanks and Bower 


G. R. Hanks has been elected presi- 
dent, and Joseph A. Bower, of the 
New York Trust Company, chairman 
of the board of the Republic Motor 
Truck Company, Inc., of Alma, 
Michigan. Mr. Hanks, who was for- 
merly president of the Linn Manv- 
facturing Corporation, tractor division 
of the Republic company, succeeds the 
late O. W. Hayes. 

T. M. House, formerly Pacific Coast 
manager, has been made vice-president 
in charge of the Alma plant. 
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Although tight money, tighter than 
ever, continued to dominate discussion 
of the business situation last week, 
practically all reports of commercial 
activities remained favorable. Bank 
clearings and debits against individual 
accounts outside speculative centers re- 
flected total transactions far above 
those of the same period last year. In- 
dustrial corporation statements for the 
first quarter of this year were gener- 
ally encouraging. Chain store and mail 
order house sales in March showed 
marked gains. Railroad freight load- 
ings were above last year’s though still 
under those of 1927. And, finally, 
but highly significant in the circum- 
stances, business failures in March 
were the smallest in number since 1921 
and less in liabilities than in either of 
the two preceding years. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings of twenty-three leading 
cities in the week ended March 28 to- 
taled $13,614,535,000, 25.2 per cent 
more than last year. Cities outside 
New York were up 8.1 per cent and 
only six were down. Bank debits of 
$19,350,209,000 exceeded those of 
last year by 25.2 per cent. All dis- 
tricts were higher than last year, those 
outside New York showing a gain of 
8.7 per cent. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings filled 960,- 
698 cars in the week ended March 23, 
10,504 more than last year, but 42,838 
less than in 1927. The gains over 
1928 were in miscellaneous freight, 
merchandise and ore. Estimates by 
principal shippers for the second quar- 
ter are for 8,836,714 cars, 612,844, 
or 7.4 per cent more than in 1928. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money ranged from 10 to 20. 
Time money was in small supply at 814 
to9. Commercial paper held at 6 and 
bank acceptances at 514 to 53. 


Business Failures 


Commercial failures in March, accord- 
ing to Bradstreet records, numbered 
1,073, 14.8 per cent less than in 
March, 1928; liabilities amounted to 
$35,436,708, down 32 per cent. The 
number was the smallest since 1921, 
the liabilities were less than in either 
1927 or 1928. 
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Dur-O-Lire 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


“Amber Jack”’ is 
the BEST Good-Will 
Builder You Can Buy! 


If you recognize the value of friendship 
in business,—let “Amber Jack” be your 
Good-Will Ambassador. Its gleaming am- 
ber and nickel beauty win instant atten- 
tion—make busy hands eager to test its 
perfect balance and writing ease. And 
with the first effortless stroke, ‘Amber 
Jack” will establish itself as the constant 
writing companion of every man to whom 
you send it. “Amber Jack” is sturdy, 
trouble-proof, always ready. From the tip 
of its push-n-pull point to its locked lead 
chamber and eraser cap at the top, “Am- 
ber Jack” is mechanically perfect. Send 
it as your Good-Will Ambassador, for 
“Amber Jack” KEEPS the friends it makes. 


Loads at either end of tip 


Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co. 


4541 Ravenswood Ave. - Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Sales Office: 
26 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Western States Representative: 
A. L. Jones, Inc., San Francisco 


The Coupon for Your Convenience 
DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 
4541 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Please send us complete information concerning Dur-O- 
Lite ‘‘Amber Jack’’ as a help to Sales Organizations. 
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MOORE’S 12°55 SYSTEMS 


Keep your records 


easier with a 


MOORE BINDER 


OU can now keep all your records in 
an easy, simple, compact manner if 
you use a Moore’s Security 4-Post 
Binder. For this binderis DIFFERENT. 
It enables you to remove or insert 
sheets in a moment. It is low in cost— 
Jong in life. It operates more simply 
than any other binder on the market. 
Here’s how simply Moore’s Binders 
operate. Fust four quick movements and 
the record is complete. 


This is why over 300,000 concerns are 
using Moore’s Binders, They recognized 
the need for more efficient record-keep- 
ing. Moore’s Bindersfulfilled thatrequire- 
ment and are now standard equipment. 

You too can increase the efficiency of 
your own organization by adopting 
Moore’s Methods. Write us today. Tell 
us your problems. Wewill beglad tohelp. 
Or use the coupon below. No obligation 
will be entailed by either action. 


140-Page Book of life-size 
Bookkeeping forms, com- 
—, led in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your ree 
cord-keeping problems— 
office or factory. Book sent 
free when requested on 
business stationery. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
5235 Stone Street Rochester, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send without obligation copy of 
book illustrated. 


Advertising Good Will 


AVEN’T you often been surprised 
that students of American psy- 
chology have paid so little atten- 
tion to the appeal of humor, to 
the sales-value of the light touch? 

And do you realize how. much the general 
public cares for intimate homely details? 

These two observations are based on 
Earnest Elmo Calkins’ article in the April 
Woman's Home Companion, ‘Has the Ad- 
vertiser Kept Faith?’—and on the illustra- 
tions by W. Heath Robinson, who drew 
(you will remember) that very amusing 
series for Rogers Peet Company which bur- 
lesqued the minute care with which wool 
was tested, hats made as light as a feather, 
etc. As Rogers Peet Company have long 
been exponents of humor and whimsy as 
aids to sales, those drawings by Mr. Robin- 
son were not anywhere near as surprising 
as they were good and amusing. But how 
do you suppose it ever happened that he 
was asked to illustrate in a similar vein 
Mr. Calkins’ article for Crowell Publishing 
Company ?—for the article is not at all a 
burlesque, and these illustrations (showing 
how a breakfast food manufacturer tests 
cereals and how salad dressing is concocted, 
untouched by human hands) have mechan- 
ical apparatus that compares favorably with 
Goldberg’s funniest and the only human 
figures that SALES MANAGEMENT'S book re- 
viewer considers as amusing as Gluyas 
Williams’. 

The article answers the Chase-Schlink 
suggestion of government specifications for 
housewives’ buying by describing ‘‘the staff 
of chemists, physicists, engineers, inventors 
and other experts which each large factory 
finds it necessary to employ . . . in 
the interest of the consumer, but also in 
the interest of the manufacturer.”’ 

Specific stories about Welch grapejuice, 
Bond bread, Packer's tar soap and liquid 
shampoo add to the interest and value of 
this article on the good faith of makers of 
advertised foods and toilet articles. 

Here’s hoping that it and the others that 
Mr. Calkins is contributing to the women’s 
magazines will be collected in book form 
—and with more pictures by Heath Robin- 
son! 


Preparing Industrial 
Advertising 


R. Bigelow Lockwood, advertising con- 
sultant for McGraw-Hill, and well known 
to SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers for his 
series of articles dealing with industrial 
marketing which has been running in the 
magazine for two years, has just published 
through McGraw-Hill a very useful and 
well-written volume entitled “Industrial Ad- 
vertising Copy.” It is practically a pioneer 
work, though the author in his preface ex- 
plains that this volume is the outgrowth 
of his early booklet “Productive Advertis- 
ing Copy,” a reprint of articles in Class. 

There is a broader scope to this volume 
than you would imagine from the title: it 
deals with layout, illustration, ‘making 
type talk”” and other subjects not strictly 
included in the term copy. Indeed if there 


had been a chapter on mediums for indus- 


trial advertising, the title might well have 
been ‘Handbook of Industrial Advertising.” 

The author does not define industrial 
advertising. Maybe what he does is more 
interesting and illuminating—his Foreword 
paints a picture of industry and of “mod- 
ernization,” of industrial advertising telling 
the news of ‘“The Workshop of the World” 
to that workshop. 

An opening chapter on “Industrial Mar- 
keting” limits the field with certain statis- 
tical figures and gives the well-known Mc- 
Graw-Hill Four Principles of Industrial 
Marketing and the “ten steps’ into which 
they break down. 

Then comes a chapter on ‘Industrial 
Buying 7s. General Consumer Buying.” 
They are not the same sort of thing. In 
industrial buying the purchasing agent is 
not spending his own money, he is buying 
on technical points without emotional re- 
actions to the factors of style, taste, etc. 
He is an entirely different animal from 
himself when he buys golf balls, shaving 
cream and neckties. 

You will find the book complete, thor- 
ough and practical. It seems to your re- 
viewer that it may be read and studied 
profitably, not only by the beginner in in- 
dustrial advertising for whom it is specif- 
ically intended, but by any copy writer on 
any type of product: it will help him to 
write “product” copy, it will remind him 
that ‘“‘specifications” have their place, it 
will strengthen the matter of his copy— 
and maybe suggest that general consumer 
copy should be more like the solid stuff 
that Mr. Lockwood wants copy writers to 
put into industrial copy. 

Read the chapter on “The Trade Char- 
acter,” even if you don’t take time to digest 
the entire book. And commend to young- 
sters who ask your advice about going into 
advertising, ““A Few Words in Closing.” 


Are Men Any Good in 
Business? 


That is the question asked in the April 
Century under the caption “Man from One 
Angle” by I. A. R. Wylie, who has several 
best sellers to her credit and who here 
gives us at the same time a good imitation 
of the inconsequence of much male criticism 
of womankind and a very keen criticism 
of some of the weaknesses of man-made, 
man-run business. . 

She interviews “women 1n the habit of 
employing a large number of men 
and women employes in organizations con- 
trolled by men and found that “the main 
trouble with men in business was that they 
were emotional, vain and irrationally ambi- 
tious.” Miss Wylie thinks that women do 
—-and men don’t “bring into public life 
the private standards of conduct. : 
Very rarely a woman finds business sufh- 
ciently important to throw her personal in- 
tegrity or peace of mind to the dogs for it. 

“The woman advertiser declared that men 
were short-sighted and bad_ psychologists. 

They couldn’t see, for instance, 

that persistent overstatement and bluffing 

. was a boomerang just about on 1s 

home curve. She had to play the 

game according to the rules . but 
the rules were rotten.” 
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And in the same issue of the Century 
read C. E. Montague’s posthumous essay 
“Three Ways of Saying Things.” Isn't 
that a wonderful title? Like Gallishaw’s 
book on the only two ways to tell a short 
story. Montague discusses rhetorical over- 
statement, the equally rhetorical understate- 
ment (typically British and, he says, a fre- 
quent form of American humor), and the 
race “third sauce that takes canny cooking 
: ‘the irony of absolutely literal 
statement.’ . Anything stated with 
complete calmness and fastidious precision 
in the midst of a heated controversy has 
almost the effect of a satiric epigram.’’ He 
sees virtues in each of these three methods, 
recommends variety to the modern writer 
of advertisements, and thinks the current 
advertising of the theatre particularly artless 
in its monotonous use of the first way. 


A Business Service— 
Racketeering 


There are two widely separated theories 
and corresponding practices about price 
maintenance—one is the use of force, 
whether legislative or private; and the 
other is sales promotion—coaxing your dis- 
tributor to see that he, as well as you, 
will get more profit if he keeps prices 
steady. In the March 27th issue of The 
New Republic, R. L. Duffus describes “The 
Function of the Racketeer” as primarily a 
business service and in most instances a 
means of bringing into line the price-cut- 
ter. Proprietors of laundries, flowerstands, 
barber shops, taxi companies and, of course, 
speakeasies, are prevented by legal difficul- 
ties from overtly establishing price scales to 
which all must conform. The racketeer is 
called in. He or his agents visit the in- 
terested parties and reason with them. They 
try gentleness first. If gentleness fails, they 
resort to sterner methods. Ultimately the 
business in question is stabilized, the wages 
of honest toil or the profits of management 
are increased. The racketeer 
has brought order out of chaos.” 

This form of business service is peculiar 
to Chicago, because ‘‘unlike New York and 
Philadelphia, Chicago has never been any- 
body’s private property. No polit- 
ical machine and no faction in a political 
machine held exclusive sway. It was diffi- 
cult to get anything done. The racketeer 
provided a means. 

Mr. Duffus asks “could we, by expand- 
ing our social controls, steal the gangster’s 
and racketeer’s thunder by performing law- 
fully some of the functions he performs un- 
lawfully ?”” The entire article calls atten- 
tion to the maladjustment of government 
(or “social controls”) to the rapidly chang- 
ing methods and needs of modern business. 
But Mr. Duffus seems to overlook the pos- 
sibility of an adjustment working through 
purely business relationship channels—sell- 
ing the distributor the idea of mutual ad- 
vantage—instead of using an alien force, 
whether legal or outlaw. 


Revolution in the Screen 
Industry 


_ Scribner's for April has an article, “The 
Screen Speaks” by William de Mille, who 
says he will probably never direct another 
silent film. And Robert E. MacAlarney 
writes “The Noise Movie Revolution” in 
the April issue of World’s Work. Both 
articles describe the enormous changes 
necessitated in production; the three major 
methods of voice recording; the difference 
in appeal between “dummies” and “‘talk- 
tes; and the probable effects on the stage. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


CL) 


OUT 


(Genuine ngraving 


ee 


ENGRAVED 


REG. US 


PAT. OFF. 


business has won. 
the rught to wre- 


YMBOL of stability, genuine en- 

graving makes an instinctive ap- 
peal to those establishments that have 
attained prominence and prestige in 
an industry. Shrewd business men 
appreciate the increasing importance 
of making a good impression. An 
added cost of a fraction of a cent a 
sheet assures distinction for your 
Genuine Engraving, too, 
lends prestige to your business an- 
nouncements. Make certain that the 
mark pictured belowis always affixed to 
the engraved material which you buy, 


stationery. 


GENUINE ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS OPEN CLOSED DOORS 
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| BELIEVE Precedents Fall When Autocar 
Vie There is no SERVICE Introduces a “Beautiful”? Truck 
f as The National ie (Continued from page 30) 
| tising Records. 


Agencies 


Using THE RECORDS determine the space 
and media used by each advertiser, and by 
making proper use of the analytical tables 
month by month, space buying and cam- 
paign planning become almost an_ exact 
science, 


Publishers 
Use THE RECORDS to know the actual 
agen of any given publication month 


y month and its real relationship and 
standing. 


Statistical Organizations 
Use THE RECORDS to gather correct data 
about advertising expenditures. The ana- 


lytical ables are a fine BAROMETER OF 
BUSINESS. 


The COST is small— 
The SERVICE is great 


Let our nearest office show them 


NATIONAL REGISTER 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Sole Sales Agents 


245 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Boston—Chicago—San Francisco 


Among the World Cities 


Washington 


is Outstanding 
omome- > 


As the Capital City 


of the wealthiest nation on the face of 
the globe it draws to it people from 
all parts of the world. 


Nowhere else so quickly can an ad- 
vertiser reach such a cosmopolitan or 
such a critical audience. With Uncle 
Sam meeting his payroll twice a 
month, irrespective of industrial or 
political conditions, stability of busi- 
ness conditions is assured. 


The Washington Post, long recog- 
nized as an outstanding newspaper, 
will put your message in front of this 
cosmopolitan, critical buying audience 
the first thing each morning—while 
their minds are in a receptive mood. 


A $200,000,000 government build- 
ing program now under way. 


The Washington Post 


The first thing in the morning 


vehicle which he buys primarily for 
its utilitarian purposes? Will the 
effort of the truck manufacturer to 
beautify his product cause misgivings 
among his potential customers about 
the essential ruggedness of the chas- 
sis? What will be the effect of better 
truck design on business? 

H. M. Coale, sales manager of the 
Autocar Company, has answered some 
of these questions. 

“It was in 1907,” said Mr. Coale, 
“ten years after this company was 
founded, that it announced that it 
would discontinue the manufacture of 
pleasure cars and confine itself to the 
exclusive manufacture of motor trucks. 
With the announcement there was of- 
fered to the buyers of commercial 
motor vehicles a two-cylinder truck in 
which the engine had been installed 
under the driver's seat—a design that 
even today is unique with Autocars. 


Sales Resistance 


“Engine - under - the - seat Autocars 
constituted our line until the Fall of 
1926, when it became apparent to the 
company that even the short-wheel- 
base handiness and the 38-foot turning 
circle made possible by this design 
were not enough to offset a noticeable 
sales resistance among truck buyers 
whose preference was for trucks of the 


‘conventional engine-out-in-front de- 


sign. 

a the company com- 
plemented its line with various models 
in both the engine-under-the-seat and 
the engine-out-in-front designs—and 
two months later it amnounced the 
Model A Autocar, a conventionally 
designed four-cylinder delivery truck 
with pleasure-car speed and comfort, 
four-wheel brakes, electric lights and 
self-starter. 

“The business of the company 
changed almost overnight. Sales were 
made to concerns which had previous- 
ly refused to consider Autocars. In- 
quiries came from truck buyers of an 
entirely different type from those who 
had formerly bought Autocars. But 
the business was a general expansion 
rather than a change of customer 
types, for the engine-under-the-seat 
Autocars still had—and have to this 
day—an increasing number of staunch 
defenders among coal retailers, road 
builders, contract haulers and similar 
businesses with which short-wheelbase 
handiness still outweighs appearance. 

“The new six-cylinder Autocar 


Dispatch, which we announced in 
February, is designed fundamentally 
as a truck. Its chassis is typically 
Autocar, encompassing the refinements 
and developments we have made 
throughout the entire thirty-two years 
of our position in the automotive in- 
dustry. 

“It is designed to reflect the charm 
and contour of the higher-priced 
pleasure cars because we believe de- 
sign will play an important role in the 
motor truck business of the future. 
This is an age of color and beauty. 
People are tiring of the monotony of 
dull colors. Retail merchants, depart- 
ment stores and manufacturers are 
realizing more and more the advertis- 
ing advantages of beautiful, colorful 
delivery equipment. Delivery men 
work more proficiently in a comfort- 
able, smart-looking truck than in a 
cumbersome piece of machinery. You 
can mark my word that the safety 
man will have a great deal easier job 
and the roll of accidents lighter when 
the driver is at the wheel of a truck 
of which he is proud!” 


Benefits from New Design 


One may well see, from all of this, 
that there is much more behind the 
pleasure-car truck than a satisfaction 
to the manufacturer in producing an 
aesthetically fine product, for it is psy- 
chologically true, as Mr. Coale said, 
that the new trend in truck design will 
be valuable to the truck owner as an 
advertisement, will increase the pro- 
ficiency of delivery personnel and 
decrease the accidents now prevalent 
on account of a driver's lack of ap- 
preciation of the awkward, ugly unit 
in his control. 

But can the manufacturer sell these 
ideas to his present and potential cus- 
tomers who visualize trucks as some- 
thing far removed from beauty? 

“It is not a question of selling these 
ideas to truck buyers,” said Mr. Coale. 
“The ideas are already in the buyers’ 
minds; and now that trucks are re- 
flecting pleasure-car design, the buyers 
are finding available something they 
have consciously wanted and missed 
for some time.” 

The experience of the Autocaf 
Company since the announcement of 
the six-cylinder Autocar Dispatch 
would seem to substantiate his state- 
ment, for two weeks after the appear- 
ance of the first advertisement the 
largest individual order of the kind 
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placed by any motor truck buyer re- 
cently was placed with this company. 

The order called for sixty Autocar 
chassis, of which fifty-seven were the 
new six-cylinder Dispatch, and was 
placed by the Motor Mileage Corpora- 
tion of Philadelphia, a recently estab- 
lished organization renting trucks on 
a contract basis on the drive-yourself 
plan. The entire fleet of Autocars 
represented in this order are for one 
Motor Mileage contract and are to be 
used by the driver-salesmen of the 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation, 
manufacturers and distributors of 
ready-to-serve meats, in their New 
York territory alone. 

Since the appearance of that con- 
troversy-provoking advertisement the 
Autocar Company has had to treble 
its production schedule and is now 
running a heavier schedule than at any 
previous time in the thirty-two-year 
history of the company. 


How Hewes & Potter Tackle 
Summer Sales Problems 
(Continued from page 21) 


mately six weeks, a week before Labor 
Day, a week the first of the year and 
the month of December. Two of the 
weeks were taken up with conventions. 
Throughout the summer Mr. MacNeill 
is on the road continually keeping in 
close personal touch with his sales 
force. At all times he keeps in close 
touch either in person or by letter. As 
to sales contests, it was a rule that any 
salesman who felt he must have a 
vacation, could do so, but he sacrificed 
all chance of a prize regardless of 
what points he might have. 

Mr. MacNeill’s very effective 
method of combating the summer 
slump consists of: sales contests with 
extra prizes for the introduction of 
new styles, etc., and the merchandising 
of the product; gaining a strong aide 
in the home by dividing the prizes be- 
tween husband and wife; steady per- 
sonal contact and example; group 
meetings and conventions and a six- 
day week force of salesmen. 


Funeral Bureau to Broadcast 


It is announced that commencing 
Sunday, April 7, the Funeral Service 
Bureau, consisting of funeral directors 
IN various cities, will broadcast a con- 
cett program over the Columbia 
network of radio stations. This asso- 
ciation is said to be one of the first 
to adopt radio as one of its advertising 
mediums. For checking purposes a 
picture of the Lincoln Memorial, in 
Washington, D. C., is offered to those 
who respond to the program. 


H. invented the 
modern hotel 


His many years of hotel-building and opera- 
tion were devoted to just one ideal: making 
Statler Hotels and Statler service set the 
high standard by which all hotels and hotel 
service are measured ...He it was who 
pioneered in providing every room with radio 
reception, private bath, circulating ice- 


water, morning paper, and many another 


Statler comfort. —_— 
The organization of 
L0 aA Len 


There are Statlers in 
BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS — NEW YORK [ Hotel Pennsylvania} 


HOTELS STATLER 


Sales Managers— 
Send for this Book 


That you may become better acquainted 
with The Tulsa Tribune and ZONE “O,” 
Tulsa’s Market Area—a book of facts 
has been authentically prepared by the 
Tribune’s promotion department and is 
offered with the request that you read it 
carefully. 

Many months of research and nearly 
three months of compilation and publi- 
cation, at a considerable expense, were 
necessary in the production of this book. 
It is therefore but natural that we should 
be concerned regarding its proper distribution and ask that you 
promptly fill in the attached coupon and send for your copy. 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 


Promotion Department (A-2) Date 
THE TULSA TRIBUNE 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send me a copy of your book of facts entitled 
ZONE “O”, Tulsa’s Market Area. 
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you know 
what they read, 
you know 


who 


they are! 


Qualitative Analysis 
of Media 


DIVISION OF 
Sales Management, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


NTE 


An unbiased Survey of the 
text contents of all standard 
size daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the 100 most im- 
portant markets of the United 
States. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 

IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. |The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure ts individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Butfalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. Though physically handicapped, this 
client launched his present business 12 years ago 


Personal Service and Supplies 


| Classified Rates; 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


with $20 borrowed capital. Today his sales are 
nation-wide. He is a recognized leader in his 
field. For several years our copy, counsel, plans 
have served to further increase ak sales. Thirty. 
five years’ salesmanship-in-print experience back of 
our campaigns. Submit sales problems for free 
diagnosis. Ten years’ sales promotion manager, 
Larkin Co. James C, Johnson, 119 Woodbridge 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED: POSITION WITH MANUFAC. 
turer or advertising agency as. commercial photo. 
graphic illustrator, handling illustration for _pos- 
ters, showcards, direct mail advertising, etc. Eighe 
years’ experience with leading English firms. Pre. 
fer New York. Address Box 304, care Sa.es 
eel 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 

ity. 
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The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and com 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street—New York City 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after date of issue. 


Automobile Advertisers 


have given this 
paper preference 
for 14 years 


WITH LESS ? 


THE PEORIA 
JCURNAL TRANSCRIPT 


PeoriA, ILL. 
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CHAS\H. EDDY CO. 

NAT'L RERRESENTATIVES. 

CHICAGO-NEW YORK- 
Caw 


“I Wish 


I Could See Them!” 


(> 


See 
“~ 
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. . . you are silting in a house that’s a 
century old with more than a hundred repairs 
and changes while I am in The Teeming 
City—the Hub of the Western Sphere—The 
Land of the Six Million—the Civilized 
Jungle of the World—the Barbaric Play- 
ground of the Foolish—the Mecca of the 
Ambitious—The Scylla and Charybdis of the 
Weak—The Sodom and Gomorrah of the 
Wicked—Moths all rushing to the flame.” 


“The same foolish Jimmy— 
always did write like that. 
I wish I could see him! Junior 
and Kitty too, bless their 
hearts! I haven’t laid eyes 
on them since last summer.” 


fn really ought to be a law (if there were not 
too many laws already) compelling people to 
send pictures as well as words. 


Advertisers learned some time ago the advantages 
of pictures in newspapers and magazines. So did 
publishers. 


Sales letters are now being illustrated too. Pros- 
pects not only read, but see. Letter, pictures, 
printed description are all together—for immediate 
action or ready reference. 


Until Two-Text was invented, there was no paper that ex- 
actly met the needs of the illustrated letter. Bond papers 
were not practical for fine screen color printing, nor were they 
sufficiently opaque. On the other hand, if coated papers were 
employed, they lost the “‘letter look”’ which bond paper alone 
seems to have. 

In Two-Text was combined for the first time a real bond 
paper for the typewritten message, with a coated surface 
inside on which could be printed the finest screen halftones. 
It has the folding qualities of the best folding enamel—does 
not crack and is opaque. 

Let us send you the Handbook containing sample sheets. 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. 
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In 1928 Chieago Tribune Readers Wrote 


N 1928 readers in the Chicago ter- 
ritory wrote 632,011 letters to the 


Chicago Tribune! 


And of this tre- 


mendous total, more than 275,000 let- 
ters were from women readers! 
Here is proof positive that the con- 


fidence a 


newspaper 


wins among 


women readers is not regulated by the 


clock. 


Here is an avalanche of cor- 


respondence that best answers the 
threadbare theory, “use evening news: 
papers to reach the home.” 


Here are a few of the 
‘yy . 7 
Tribune Features 
That Hold Women’s 


Interest 


PAPERS 6 sciences 1.196 
Best Movies ........ 819 
Doris Blake ........ 4,411 
Bright Sayings ...... 44,343 
Leth 1 aS ee *30.491 


Antoinette Donnelly. 14.612 
Embarrassing Mo- 

PRINNIB 326 -be eeu es 8.496 
Dr. Evans (Health) 29,767 


Home Harmonious... 4.987 
Mae Tinee (Movies) 2.802 
Sally Joy Brown 

(Friend in Need) 25,983 
Say GANS sics.20c 2.792 
Shoppers Service ... 959 
You and Your Chil- 

Me: a. coaiwawens 0.337 


*Includes only requests for pat- 
terns received at Chicago. 


Today and tomor- 
row and every day 
thousands of letters 
from women pour 
the Tribune 
office-from women 
who prefer the 
Tribune to any pa- 
per, morning, eve- 
ning or Sunday, be- 
cause it gives them 
features which cap- 
ture their interest. 
No other newspa- 
per in the world 


into 


employs so large a staff of editors 
wholly devoted to the interests of 
women readers. 


Each year this barometer of feminine 
interest pushes to new high levels. As 
Tribune circulation attains new heights 
of efficiency for advertisers, scores of 
thousands of new readers express their 
confidence in their new newspaper by 
writing to the Tribune for informa- 
tion, advice and help. So the mail 
bags pile higher, giving tangible evi- 
dence of the Tribune’s strong, personal 
appeal among women readers. 


And today, with Tribune circula- 
tion, daily and Sunday, reaching more 
women readers than at any previous 
time in Tribune history, advertising 
directed to women reaches the largest 
and most responsive audience of 
women offered by any newspaper in 
this rich market. 


Chicago Cribune 


tHE’ WORLD*S 


GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


